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Wanted—An 


Organized, Fighting Minority 


The chairman of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce are, from 
a transportation standpoint, the two most important 
men in Congress. Senator Couzens of Michigan, who 
is chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, recently has publicly made two predictions 
which, if well founded, would be appalling. One of 
these is that property representing 10 billion dollars 
out of a total investment of 26 billion dollars in rail- 
road property will have to be scrapped. The other is, 
in effect, that when the depression ends the common 
stock of the railroads, having a par value of approxi- 
mately 8 billion dollars, will be found to have been 
rendered permanently valueless. 

The two predictions mean practically the same thing. 
In 1911 the railways represented an investment in 
excess of 15 billion dollars and employed 1,700,000 
men. What Senator Couzens means is that the equiva- 
lent of tthe entire investment made in the railways 
since then is going to be wiped out. Of course, if 
that is going ‘to occur they will be forced permanently 
to employ as few, or even less, employees as they are 
employing now. 


Destruction by Competition Predicted 


Senator Couzens makes clear how he believes this 
permanent destruction of railroad property, railroad 
investment and railroad employment is going to be 
accomplished. He said the common stocks “are ap- 
parently gone because, during the past years, the com- 
petitive means of transportation have developed 
rapidly”. He has said elsewhere, “Of course, business 
will not be suddenly restored; but when it is restored 
to normal other means of transportation will be so 
developed that billions of dollars of the existing rail- 
road facilities will not be required. * * * Regardless 
of their (the Interstate Commerce Commission) de- 
cisions, competition is going to take care of the situa- 
tion”. In other words, it is the opinion of the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
after he has for weeks heard testimony regarding the 





competition of the different means of transportation, 
that carriers by water and highway are going per- 
manently to destroy 10 billion dollars of existing rail- 
road investment and property and the employment of 
approximately 750,000 railway men. 

If this enormous destruction of railroad investment, 
property and employment is going to occur, to what is 
its destruction going to be due? Contrary to the ap- 
parent opinion of Senator Couzens, it is going to be 
due to absolutely unfair and economically unsound and 
destructive policies of our federal and state govern- 
ments. The railroads have afforded for 100 years, 
and do now and will in future afford the most eco- 
nomical means of inland transportation in proportion 
to the character and value of the service rendered that 
has ever existed, exists now, or for years will exist. 
If the depression should now suddenly end, and gen- 
eral business should become as good as it was in the 
five years ending with 1929, the railways would 
speedily be offered as much freight business to handle 
as they handled then if the state and national govern- 
ments, by withdrawing subsidies from their com- 
petitors, and subjecting all carriers to comparable 
regulation, would give the railways equality of oppor- 
tunity in competition with other carriers. So what 
Senator Couzens predicts, although this is not what he 
said, is that, by continuing unfair and economically in- 
defensible policies, our federal and state governments 
intend permanently to destroy 10 billion dollars of 
railroad investment and property and the employment 
of 750,000 American citizens. 


Co-Ordination of Movements Needed 


Those most directly interested in preventing this 
enormous destruction of property and employment are 

Owners of railroad securities. 

Officers and employees of railroads. 

Manufacturers of railway equipment and supplies 
and their employees. 

These various groups, through numerous and vari- 
ous Organizations, are now engaged or proposing to 
engage, in movements to accomplish an objective of 
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equal importance to them all; and that is to get iraffic 
back on the railways. That is the one thing they all 
want to accomplish, and which must be accomplished, 
if the value of railroad securities is to be increased, if 
railroad employment is to be increased and if the rail- 
road purchasing essential to reviving business and em- 
ployment in the railway equipment and supply manu- 
facturing industry is to be restored. 

In the meantime, there is little co-ordination of the 
activities of these groups, and they are even fighting 
among ‘themselves. For example, the railway labor 
leaders are seeking the establishment of a six-hour 
day at eight hours’ pay at a time when its establish- 
ment would cause such an increase in railway operat- 
ing expenses as would bring early fulfillment of Sena- 
tor Couzens’ prediction. 

The accepted political theory in this country is gov- 
ernment by majorities. The actual practice is govern- 
ment by organized minorities. The time has come 
when there should be established co-ordination of all 
movements intended to hold and get traffic back on the 
railways, and thereby organize a militant minority in 
the country as a whole, and in every state and com- 
munity which will fight with every weapon available 
and finally overthrow those federal and state govern- 
ment policies which are daily strengthening that com- 
petition with the railways which Senator Couzens pre- 
dicts will be found, after the depression has passed, to 
have become strong enough to destroy $10,000,000,000 
of railroad property and thereby the employment which 
without its existence would be forever impossible. 


Why Labor Leaders Should Lead 


The railway labor leaders should take the initiative 
in bringing about this co-ordination and the formation 
of this organized and militant minority. They should 
do so because if they take the initiative, no politician 
will dare say that it is merely a Wall street movement 
to save railway securities. They should take it because 
they represent the only available political force which 
could make itself feared in Washington and every 
state capital. They should take it, not with any pre- 
tense of “helping the railroads” or for the purpose of 
using it as a means of trading the railroads out of 
concessions, but to save and recover the employment 
of the hundreds of thousands of railway employees 
who have elected and are paying them to protect and 
further their interests. 

What should this organized and inilitant minority 
fight for? 

First, to compel those who operate carriers by water 
or highway to pay the full cost of rendering their 
service. Facts are available showing that every dollar 
spent upon inland waterways by the federal govern- 
ment is a subsidy collected from the tax-paying 
public. There should be a searching investigation 
made of the costs of truck and bus transportation on 
the highways borne by the taxpayers in order that 
similar incontrovertible evidence regarding them may 
be available. Then there should be a fight waged from 
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Maine to California and from the Canadian border to 
the Gulf to destroy every vestige of subsidization of 
other carriers in competition with the railways. 

Second, this militant minority should adopt a defi- 
nite program for equalizing regulation of all carriers, 
either by reducing the regulation to which the railways 
are now subject, or by increasing regulation of other 
carriers or by both methods. This regulation cannot 
safely be restricted to service and rates. The regula- 
tion of the wages and hours of service of employees 
of other carriers must either be made tthe same as the 
regulation of the wages and hours of service of railway 
employees, or the wages of railway employees will 
have to be reduced and their hours of service increased 
to enable the railways to meet competition. 

Third, this organized and militant minority should 
join the fight in the nation and in every state and com- 
munity for a reduction of government expenditures 
and taxation. It is high time that railway labor leaders 
and employees recognized the fact that present exces- 
sive government expenditures are putting railway em- 
ployees out of their jobs by resulting in excessive taxa- 
tion of the railroads themselves and by ‘helping to 
provide those very competing means of transportation 
which Senator Couzens predicts will destroy two-fifths 
of all the railroad property in the country and will inci- 
dentally destroy permanently a corresponding amount 
of railroad employment. 


Perhaps It Would Become a Majority 


If this militant minority were organized and got into 
action, it might soon make the discovery that it had 
become a majority. There are/millions of people in 
this country who, if the facts were presented to them 
often and forcibly enough, would find that their in- 
terest is the same as that of the proposed organized 
minority and would join it. Take the farmers, for 
example. In every rural community railways pay a 
large part, or the bulk, of the taxes that support schools 
and local governments. If there is any such destruc- 
tion of railroad property as Senator Couzens predicts, 
it will consist principally of the destruction of railway 
lines in rural communities, and then the farmers who 
already are suffering from a crushing burden of taxa- 
tion will have to pay additional taxes to replace those 
now paid by the railroads. Railways pay taxes and, 
therefore, lighten the burden of farm taxes in rural 
communities. Inland waterways pay no taxes, and 
buses and trucks pay extremely small taxes for the 
support of government, while both waterways and 
trucks increase the taxes the farmers have to pay. 
Perhaps enough farmers and business men would join 
to make tthe minority a majority. 

A very good friend of the Railway Age has written 
us a note criticising the two editorials entitled “Two 
Views of the Depression”, which appeared in the issue 
of this paper for May 21, saying, “They lack pointing 
the way out. The way out should be given, then 
charge (us) the citizens with the job of doing it.” Well, 
we believe we are now pointing the way out for 
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owners of securities, railway officers and employees, 
railway equipment and supply manufacturers and their 
employees and others who are directly and indirectly 
interested in the future of the railways. When will we 
say, aS General Foch wired in the midst of the first 
battle of the Marne, “My center gives way, my right 
recedes; the situation is excellent; I shall attack’? 


Truck Rates 
Must Be Controlled 


Inch by inch, Congress seems to be approaching the 
day when it will enact legislation to provide for the 
regulation of interstate transportation by motor ve- 
hicles. Each successive session, in recent years, has 
had its bus bill or its bus and truck bill, providing for 
more or less comprehensive regulation of buses and 
trucks operating in interstate service. The present 
session has such a bill, now in the hands of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. That it will be 
approved by Congress either in its present or revised 
form is doubtful, but it does represent some progress 
toward adequate regulation of carriers operating on 
the highways, and is, therefore, worthy of note. 

The bill now under consideration provides for a 
rather thorough job of motor bus regulation. With 
respect to motor trucks, however, it calls only for a 
registration or permit system. It requires no regula- 
tion of truck rates, and therein lies the bill’s greatest 
fault. Control of truck rates is as essential to orderly 
transportation as the control of railway rates. Without 
the control of rates charged for transportation of com- 
merce on the highways, there will be “chaos in indus- 
try, timidity in development and dissipation of capital 
already invested in our railroads,” to use the words 
of P. J. Neff, assistant vice-president of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines, in his article in the April 30 issue of the 
Railway Age. 

In this article, Mr. Neff cited several examples of 
demoralization in industry, partly or wholly in conse- 
quence of inadequate regulation of rates. Another 
striking example was furnished by F. E. Paulson, vice- 
president of the Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
and the spokesman for the cement industry of the 
United States as a whole, in his recent statement be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Commerce concerning 
the current bus and truck bill. Other examples will 
be found by the score through even the most casual 
inquiry into the effects of rate competition in the 
trucking business, not only upon industrial concerns 
but upon the truckers themselves. The situation is 
comparable to that which existed prior to the passage 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and it must be cor- 
rected by the same means—control of truck rates 
similar to the control of railroad rates. 

Control of truck rates is certain to come. It may be 
delayed—it probably will be delayed beyond the present 
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session of Congress—but it is essential to the orderly 
progress of transportation and commerce and that is a 
“consideration outweighing the selfish interests of any 


group of its opponents. 


Sound Advice from 
a Former Commissioner 


Writing in the Wall Street Journal, former Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Woodlock draws atten- 
tion to three recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
which represent victories for the railways. These are 
the grain rate case, that dealing with the right of the 
Long Island Railroad to abandon its Whitestone 
branch, and the Arizona Grocery case. 

“It has long seemed to this writer,” says Mr. Wood- 
lock, “that it wou'd be both helpful and healthy for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to be more fre- 
quently reviewed in the courts. Its authority is so 
tremendous and the province in which that power is 
exercised is so extensive that it is of great importance 
that its powers should never be exercised save within 
sure limits of the law and that province. It is fair to 
assume that the Commission is anxious to avoid trans- 
gressing those limits—such at least is this writer’s 
observation at close range—and it is not a case where 
there is involved a necessary humiliation in reversal 
by Court decree. 

“The attitude of the courts generally toward the 
Commission and its orders reflects a recognition of its 
good faith and earnest industry. Perhaps their recent 
successes may spur railroad counsel to a more agres- 
sive defense of what they think are their rights!” 

Mr. Woodlock’s proposal is a timely one. It is one 
thing to submit to onerous conditions after it is clear 
that they are legal and that a fight against them would 
be fruitless. It is quite another matter to submit 
tamely to such conditions when there is a strong likeli- 
hood that a successful fight could be waged against 
them in the courts. The commissioz’s order written 
by Commissioner Eastman, which called for account-, 
ing for depreciation beginning next year, might well 
be considered in the light of Mr. Woodlock’s proposal. 
The railways have been granted a year’s postpone- 
ment of the effective date of this order, and in the 
meantime its legality ought to be contested in the 
courts. 

The depreciation order, in our opinion and that of 
many railroad men, can be considered as little else 
than meddlesome, dangerous and unwarranted inter- 
ference into one of the few remaining prerogatives of 
management. Moreover, in the belief of competent 
lawyers, this order could be successfully attacked in 
the courts. We should like to see the railroads follow 
Mr. Woodlock’s suggestion and find out just to what 
extent they are legally obligated to submit to regula- 
tion of this kind. 








Dipping Frogs at Roanoke to Combat Corrosion 


yard at Roanoke, Va., the Norfolk & Western is 

saving approximately $300,000 a year, by the re- 
duction of its maintenance of way materials stock bal- 
ance. Prior to April, 1929, when the yard began oper- 
ation, the railroad’s roadway and bridge material stock 
balance amounted to $8,572,000. This figure has been 
cut to $2,833,000, of which $774,000 represents the 
value of crossties and switch timber on hand for sea- 
soning at the timber-preserving plant at East Radford, 
Va., a reduction of $1,302,000 in crossties and of $4,- 
437,000 in track materials, or a total reduction of 
$5,739,000. 

Previously, maintenance of way materials were stored 
principally at 23 locations on 7 divisions. When one 
division ran short of track fastenings, they were trans- 
‘ferred from another division. When a roadmaster 
ordered materials for rail-laying, part of his order 
would be shipped one day and the remainder spas- 
modically for several days or weeks thereafter, incur- 
ring a loss of time and expense. There was no sys- 
tematic method of assembling and distributing the vari- 
ous materials and supplies and it was necessary for 
the railroad to carry on hand more than were actually 
needed for protection. 


To yaraat R the establishment of a central supply 


Economical Arrangement 


The new system is an improvement over the old 
method in several ways. One of its most valuable fea- 
tures is its capacity to permit the storing of an adequate 
supply of materials on a quick turnover basis. Since 


the entire stock is under the supervision of one man 
who orders additional materials with knowledge of 
what past requirements have been, the stock on hand 
can be kept at a minimum and yet meet the mainte- 
Under the plan of 


nance needs of the entire railroad. 
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Five-million-dollar reduction in track 
and bridge materials facilitated 


by centralizing supplies at Roanoke 


operation, the entire stock is distributed and replaced in 
60 to 90 days. 

The new yard is laid out along simple lines, with 
the materials assembled and piled in such a way that 
orders can be filled promptly and inventories made 
without difficulty at any time. Although some time was 
required to assemble in Roanoke all of the material 
from the outlying points, other expenses incident to the 
establishment of the yard were almost negligible. Most 
of the smaller material is stored in sheds which once 
served as stock pens. The tracks were already laid and 
the only new item of equipment purchased for the 
yard was a 60-hp., gasoline-driven, full-revolving Burro 
crane. This crane moves under its own power within 
the material yard limits, pulls as many as eight loaded 
cars at a time, picks up frogs, rails, etc., and is equipped 
with an electro-magnet for loading and unloading scrap 
material. 

The yard itself is about 100 ft. wide and 2,000 it. 
long. All of the material is piled in units to facilitate 
inventories. Such material as frogs and switches are 
dipped in oil to prevent rust and corrosion. Other 
material exposed to the elements is sprayed with oil. 

The new system promotes efficiency and economy in 
two ways; first, in the salvaging and reclassification of 
material released from the track, and second, in the 
shipment of new material for routine track mainte- 
nance and rail renewals. When material is taken out 
of the track during rail renewals, it is classified on the 
ground as between scrap and relayer material. The 
scrap goes directly to dealers, while the relayer mate- 
rial, which includes any track fastenings, frogs, 
switches, guard rails, rail joints, etc., considered fit for 
further use, is shipped to the supply yard at Roanoke. 
Here each piece of material is inspected and the items 
which pass the examination are returned to stock for 
use in filling future requisitions in regular maintenance 
work. 


Lost Motion Eliminated 


In the other direction, efficiency and economy are 
achieved by the close co-ordination of the roadmaster’s 
needs with the central source of supply. When the 
roadmaster needs rails and track fastenings for emer- 
gency maintenance, he orders this material on a requisi- 
tion blank provided for that purpose. This order 1s 
approved by the superintendent of the division and 
also by the general superintendent. It is then tor- 
warded to the central supply yard. To insure that the 
roadmaster gets what he actually needs, the order is 
checked against the track plans and material specifica- 
tions of his particular district. The material is also 
assembled for shipment. For instance, heel blocks for 
switches are not shipped to him in parts, but complete- 
ly assembled with a bent angle bar, pipe nipple, four 
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nuts and bolts, four beveled washers and four spring 
washers, When the roadmaster gets the heel blocks, 
he loses no time and has no difficulty in matching the 
various parts for the renewal. In addition, every order 
received in Roanoke is filled complete and made ready 
ior shipment on the same day it arrives. This is done 
to eliminate extra work-train trips and delay in com- 
pleting the job for which the order is intended. 

One of the greatest advantages of the new system is 
its adaptability to the requirements of the annual rail- 
renewal programs, under which new rail is laid in long 
stretches over the entire railroad. During the rail ship- 
ping season, the manufacturers keep in close touch with 
the Roanoke supply headquarters and advise the officer 
in charge in advance when each shipment of rail is to 
be made and its destination. Upon receipt of this in- 
formation, the supply headquarters immediately in- 
structs the various agents on the line as to the dis- 
position that is to be made of the cars when they ar- 
rive. This disposition is based upon the railroad’s ap- 
proved rail-renewal program and the forces authorized 
at the time the rail is received. The supply yard then 
loads into cars the required number of frogs, switches, 
joints, bolts and spikes, and other kinds of track mate- 
rial, to make the renewal as provided in the program. 
The supply-yard shipment is loaded in such a manner 
that any material can be unloaded from the cars with- 
out disturbing the other contents and is timed to ar- 
rive for distribution with the rail, which is shipped di- 
rect to save rehandling. The roadmaster then organizes 
his work train and, in one operation, distributes to his 
forces all of the rail and accessories needed for the job. 


Accounting Methods 


All track materials are carried in an open account 
called the roadway and bridge material account. This 
account has eight major subdivisions, namely, stock at 
the central yard and stock under the supervision of 
seven division superintendents. When material is 
shipped from the central yard, copies of a shipping 
notice are sent to all concerned. A copy of this ship- 
ping notice is used by the stock-record clerk and the 
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material is transferred immediately from the central 
yard stock records to the division stock records. This 
material remains under the supervision of the division 
superintendent until used. 

A daily report system is used for reporting material 
applied and released. These reports are sent daily to 
the division superintendent, who prepares monthly state- 
ments of the material used and released, divided by 
primary accounts. These statements are then sent to 
the roadway and bridge material section of the engi- 
neering department, where the prices are applied, ex- 
tensions made and final statements prepared for the ac- 
counting department. The price used for new material 
is the system average actual cost. Material released 
is salvaged at approximately 50 per cent of the cost of 
new material, while the scrap is salvaged at the current 
market price. Any relayer of material from the cen- 
tral yard is issued at the same figure at which it was 
released from use. 

No store expense is added to new rail shipped direct 
to the divisions and none is added to the price of mate- 
rial issued through the central yard. The store ex- 
pense, however, is spread against the various primary 
accounts to which the material from the central yard 
was actually charged. New material returned to stock 
from a division is credited to that division at the same 
price at which it was originally charged. No material 
is charged to the various primary accounts until it has 
actually been placed in service. 

So far the operation of the yard has been very eco- 
nomical. During 1931, the cost amounted to one per 
cent of the total value of the material disbursed from 
it. To prevent the accumulation of materials on the 
line, those in charge of the yard make a special effort 
to have the various division supervisors clean up and 
ship any surplus material on hand into the yard twice 
each year. This is generally done just prior to the 
roadway and bridge-material inventories. 

The roadway material yard was established and oper- 
ates under the jurisdiction of W. P. Wiltsee, chief 
engineer, and is under the direct supervision of J. R. 
Sisler, roadway and bridge-material supervisor. 








Views of the Central Yard for 
Maintenance Materials at Roanoke, Va. 
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Six-Hour Day Investigation 


Representatives of employees dispute 


estimates of increased cost 


ganizations in advocacy of the adoption of a six- 

hour day was begun on May 23 at the hearing be- 
fore Division 6 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in connection with the commission’s investigation 
of the application of the six-hour day principle in rail- 
way service. It has consisted largely of rebuttal of the 
testimony of the railways, concluded last week, in an 
effort to show that the increased payroll cost on a six- 
hour day basis would be much less than the $600,000,- 
000 estimated by the managements, if they would re- 
adjust their service to suit a six-hour work period. 

As indicating the need for a shortening of the work 
period witnesses showed the gradual increase in “tech- 
nological unemployment” in train and engine service 
during the period ended with 1929, which resulted from 
the increased “mechanization” of the railroads, partly 
as a result of efforts to offset the increased cost of the 
eight-hour day basis, and asserted that railroad oper- 
ating officers would be able to work out ways of off- 
setting the increased cost by rearrangement of runs, etc. 
One also assumed a continuance of the “mechaniza- 
tion” process for another period until it should become 
necessary to reduce hours again. 

Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the Railway Labor 
Ixecutives Association, made an introductory state- 
ment criticizing the railroad contention that the addi- 
tional expense would be so large as to be practically 
prohibitive. He said in part: 


7 ESTIMONY on behalf of the railway labor or- 


The employees do not contend that more men can be em- 
ployed without reduction of their earnings and without in- 
creased expense. They do contend that many more men can 
be employed with a smaller increase of expense than is indi- 
cated by the carriers’ witnesses and exhibits. They believe 
that the carrier evidence is designed to show a minimum in- 
crease of employment at a maximum expense because of a 
fundamental misinterpretation of the object of this investiga- 
tion. We will demonstrate that in every class of service more 
men can be put to work and increases of individual earnings 
can be avoided, contrary to the testimony of the carriers. 


Rigid Basic Pay Day Not Desired 


These errors (from our point of view) in the carrier com- 
putations are increased again by applying the principle of a 
six-hour day as though it were a rigid basic pay day, although 
not a rigid work day. This seems to us inconsistent with the 
clear purpose of the investigation. If, for example, there is 
a practical need in some classes of employment for employing 
six men for six eight-hour days it would be more consistent 
with the principle under investigation to employ seven and 
one-fifth men for five eight-hour days—or 40 hours per week 
each without overtime—than to employ the same six men for 
six eight-hour days, or 48 hours per week with 12 hours over- 
time. The first application would increase employment 20 per 
cent and increase expense 20 per cent. The second application 
frequently favored by the carriers would increase employment 
not at all, but would increase expense 50 per cent. There is 
no justification for such a misinterpretation of the Congres- 
sional resolution. But this error runs through all the carrier 
evidence and invalidates a large percentage of their computa- 
tions. 

We submit that the carrier attitude toward the alternative 
of using man-power or machine-power shows the same dis- 
regard for the fundamental purpose of this inquiry. This 
Nation, like the rest of the world, is floundering in the depths 
of an unparalleled depression, of which an underlying and 
persistent cause is the failure of our great industries to ful- 
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fill their primary obligation to provide a livelihood for the 
masses of the workers who have invested their lives in these 
industries. The dominating purpose of this investigation is 
to find a means to relieve unemployment, to retard the forces 
that create unemployment. Unquestionably the principle of 
the six-hour day can be applied so as to counteract influences 
that produce unemployment. It would be mocking at human 
misery, jesting at a national calamity, to interpret this principle 
merely as a means of increasing individual earnings and en- 
couraging the substitution of machine-power for man-power. 


H. J. Arries, representing the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, the first witness, sub- 
mitted an exhibit showing that from 1923 to 1929, 
which he called the ‘“‘period of technological unemploy- 
ment,” the total number of engine service employees 
was reduced from 157,159 to 142,828, based on the 
middle of the month count for October, while the net 
ton-miles were increasing from 42,410,000,000 to 47, 
&36,000,000 for October. By February, 1932, the num- 
ber of employees was reduced to 94,082 and the ton- 
miles to 21,732,000,000. He was followed by a num- 
ber of firemen who had been in service many years 
but most of whom are now on the extra list, who de- 
scribed conditions on their divisions to show how a 
greater tonnage of freight is now being handled with 
larger locomotives and faster trains but a reduced num- 
ber of train crews than in 1916 before the Adamson 
law became effective. In some instances they testified 
as to how the runs could be reduced or rearranged by 
running lighter and faster trains’to employ more men 
on a six-hour basis than are now employed on an eight- 
hour basis. On cross-examination they admitted that 
it might cost the railroads more to do this but contended 
that it would not be necessary to use as much overtime 
as shown by the railroad witnesses. 

W. Jett Lauck, appearing as a witness for the B. of 
L. F. & E., submitted a series of exhibits showing the 
experience since the passage of the Adamson law, in- 
cluding some extracts from statements by railway 
officials in 1916 relative to the method of application 
and the cost of an eight-hour day, indicating that it 
would be cheaper for the railroads to pay the increased 
overtime than to change operating methods so that 
men would work only eight hours. Counsel for the 
railroads objected to this but Commissioner Eastman 
overruled the objection, saying that one purpose of the 
hearing is to see what lines of investigation should be 
pursued. An exhibit entitled “Technological Unem- 
ployment in Road Freight and Yard Services” included 
the following: 


Technological Unemployment 


Total service hours (opportunity for employment) of train 
and engine crews in road freight and yard services on Class 
I railroads have been drastically reduced, both in the 1921 
depression and the current one, and in both periods, wage 
rates have also been cut. Piece workers have surely borne 
the full, uncushioned force of both these depressions. Further- 
more, during the intervening years of prosperity, 1922-1929, 
during which the volume of business done by the railroads 
increased, the field for employment of train and engine crews 
has been steadily chiseled away by increases in railroad ef- 
ficiency (greater train loads and faster train speeds). The 
explanation of these reductions in the field for employment 
is heavier trains running at faster speeds, thus requiring fewer 
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train-hours to move the tons of freight over the miles of 
track. The effect on the operating forces has been a con- 
stant increase in Technical Unemployment. 

During the years of prosperity, 1922-1929, the volume of 
business done by the railroads increased 31.0 per cent. This 
substantial increase in ton-miles was moved by an_ increase 
of only 6.2 per cent in employment (hours paid for). In 
1922 it required 1867.2 hours of employment to move a mil- 
lion ton-miles of freight, but in 1929, the same task required 
only 1514.6 hours, a decrease of 18.9 per cent. If the com- 
parison be made for the period 1923-1929, the reduction in 
employment is still greater. During this period, ton-miles in- 
creased 7.6 per cent, but employment decreased by 92.2 million 
hours, or 11.0 per cent. The resultant of these divergent trends 
is a decrease of 17.3 per cent in hours per ton-mile. 


Increased Railroad Efficiency 


A study of operating statistics shows that the average speed 
of freight trains has increased, as has also the average train- 
load. As a consequence, the product of the two, ton-miles 
per freight train-hour, which is the measuring unit of the 
momentum of the freight movement, shows quite material 
improvement. The heavier the trains and the faster they 
run, the greater the ton-miles per freight train-hour. From 
1922 to 1929, the average trainload increased from 676 tons 
of freight to 804 tons, an increase of 18.9 per cent. Further- 
more, the average train speed increased from 11.1 to 13.2 
miles per hour, an increase again of 18.9 per cent. The re- 
sultant of these two upward trends is an increase in ton- 
miles per train-hour from 7479 to 10,580, or 41.4 per cent. 
This increase in railroad efficiency was accomplished by steady, 
year by year, improvement, rather than by fluctuating increases 
and decreases. 


An exhibit on the reduction of overtime, 1918-1931, 
included the following: 


Reduction of Overtime, 1918-1931 


Overtime made by train and engine crews in road freight 
service and yard service on Class I railroads, by whatever 
unit measured, has been signally reduced from 1918, im- 
mediately subsequent to the adoption of the Adamson eight- 
hour law and prior to the inauguration of punitive rates for 
overtime, to 1929, the last normal year prior to the current 
business depression. This reduction in overtime has progressed 
without regard to business prosperity or depression. During 
the depressions of both 1921 and 1931 when the volume of 
business of the railroads declined drastically, the amount of 
overtime made by these workers likewise declined drastically. 
And during the years of prosperity 1922-1929 when the volume 
of business done by the railroads was above normal, overtime 
-_ by these workers declined to a marked degree, never- 
theless. 

From 1918, which was prior to the inauguration of punitive 
rates for overtime, to 1929, the last normal year before the 
current depression, hours of overtime worked by full train 
and engine crews of road freight and yard services of Class 
I roads decreased 57.7 per cent; and the percentage that hours 
of overtime bear to total service hours decreased from 16.8 
per cent in 1918 to 8.2 per cent in 1929, a decrease of 51.2 
per cent. That is, more than half the actual number of hours 
of overtime have been eliminated. In 1918, slightly more than 
10 minutes of overtime were used for every hour of total time, 
but in 1929, less than 5 minutes of overtime were used. 

These great decreases in overtime were made in spite of a 
quite considerable increase in the amount of business done 
by the railroads. During this interval, freight traffic increased 
from 399.6 billions of ton-miles in 1918 to 492.3 billions in 
42), an increase of 23.2 per cent. The resultant of these 
divergent trends is a decrease of 65.8 per cent in the number 
of hours used by the railroads for every million ton-miles 
of freight transportation. On this basis, the railroads have 
eliminated virtually two out of every three hours of over- 
time from 1918 to 1929. The percentage reduction of over- 
time in road freight service has been about the same as that 
in yard service during this interval. 


Further Mechanization Anticipated 


On cross-examination by Jacob Aronson, general 
counsel of the New York Central, Mr. Lauck said he 
Was not competent to give an estimate of the cost of 
the six-hour day but that in his opinion the “ultimate 
‘ost would be nothing,” although it would “take some 
time to work it out, as it did with the Adamson law.” 


He said that no operating conditions can be considered 
as static and that in some instances the increased wage 
cost per hour could be offset by further mechanization. 
The operating officials would have to determine in what 
conditions the increased cost could be offset by the em- 
ployment of additional capital to increase facilities. 

After Mr. Aronson had got him to admit that to the 
extent the efforts to offset the cost succeeded there 
would be no increase in employment, Mr. Lauck said 
there would at least be a period of transition and in- 
creased employment ‘‘maybe for another 16 years.” 
“The shock of mechanization can only be lessened by a 
shorter work-day,” he said, “and to maintain purchas- 
ing power it is necessary to increase rates of pay.” Mr. 
Aronson remarked that “rates of pay’ would not be 
the only rates affected. The increased cost would be 
an “undoubted incentive to further mechanization,” 
Mr. Lauck said, adding that “we are just on the thresh- 
old of inventive improvements.” 


Mileage Limitations 


D. B. Robertson, president of the B. of L. F. & E., 
said that during the depression his organization had 
worked out agreements on many roads for a reduction 
in the mileage limitations of firemen in order to spread 
employment among as many men as possible by reduc- 
ing the earnings per man, but that it is absolutely es- 
sential to provide employment for men who have been 
displaced. He said that the conditions described by the 
firemen on their particular divisions were typical and 
that the number of opportunities for enginemen have 
been reduced by electrification, increased train speed, 
and in other ways. The six-hour day can be worked 
out so as to avoid increased overtime, Mr. Robertson 
said, by shortening some runs, or by reducing tonnage, 
or by finding additional ways to eliminate delays by 
rearranging service. The railroads have always been 
able to work out ways of offsetting increases in wages 
and he saw no reason to believe that their officers had 
reached the limit of efficiency. The six-hour day would 
cost some money, he admitted, although the organiza- 
tions had prepared no estimates as to the cost, but he 
questioned the increased cost indicated by the railroad 
exhibits based on time slips because the character of the 
time slips would be changed. 


Robertson Willing to Consider Changes in Rules 


When Commissioner Eastman asked if he had con- 
sidered any changes in the present rules under which 
the cost of applying a six-hour basis could be reduced, 
Mr. Robertson said that some rules could be eliminated 
and that “we are willing to take every rule in the 
schedules and sit down with the railroads and try to 
work out a basis.” 


Whitney Urges Social Reform 


A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, described the agreements which the or- 
ganization had made with 109 railroads for a limita- 
tion of the mileage and hours made by trainmen per 
month, for the purpose of spreading the available em- 
ployment among more men, which he said had resulted 
in returning about 9,500 men to work. He expressed 
the opinion that a six-hour day would greatly improve 
operation and service to the public and said that it 
could be brought about without a large increase in over- 
time and by substantially limiting the work-day to six 
hours by re-establishing the old terminals and shorten- 
ing runs as well as by speeding up trains. He said 
that even during the period of prosperity hundreds of 
men in his organization had been thrown out of em- 
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ployment and so he had begun in 1929 a campaign for 
the establishment of a shorter work-day. Continuing. 
he said in part: 

We are convinced “that our request for shorter work hours 
in the railroad industry is justified by the increased efficiency 
of the railroad employees. We contend that railroad em- 
ployees in the past have not been greatly compensated for 
their greatly increased productivity. We believe that the in- 
creased burdens placed upon railroad employees through 
modern methods of railroad operation justify shorter work 
hours. We maintain that proper living standards and the 
opportunity for employment for thousands of unemployed 
railroad workers demand shorter hours of work in order 
than these employees, who have given years of faithful serv- 
ice to the railroads, will not be required to live in penury 
because of modern methods of efficiency. We are convinced 
that shorter hours constitute an industrial reform vitally neces- 
sary to the public welfare, and that the added cost, not nearly 
so great as might be supposed from a superficial examination 
of the facts, is justified by the correspondingly larger increase 
in the productive efficiency of the worker. 

We feel that the adoption of such a program is the only 
social and industrial reform which will solve our economic 
difficulties and restore prosperity. We believe that the adop- 
tion of shorter work hours in the railroad industry not only 
will pay for the increased wage cost, but that it will, through 
the improvement of all industry, return to the railroads such 
a volume of traffic, both freight and passenger, as will pay 
high returns, over and above the added wage cost. We be- 
lieve the railroad industry would also gain important benefits 
as a result of establishing a much higher morale among rail- 
road employees, which would conserve materials and eliminate 
waste. We believe, that, in this age of great productive ef- 
ficiency, shorter hours of work not only afford a sound eco- 
nomic reform necessary to compensate for this increased 
efficiency of the worker, but that it is a sorely needed social 
reform. 


No Definite Cost Estimates 


On cross-examination by Mr. Aronson he said the 
organizations had not attempted to estimate the cost 
because they have no control over operations and an 
estimate would not be worth much unless it was known 
that everything possible would be done to readjust op- 
erations accordingly. He said he had estimated rough- 
ly that a six-hour day in train and yard service would 
not increase the cost more than 10 to 13 per cent. 
Asked if he had noticed any tendency toward the 
six-hour day in trucking and inland waterway service 
he said he had not, “unfortunately.” Asked if the 
speeding up of trains had not enabled the men to 
earn their wages in less time he said it had but it had 
also moved terminals and destroyed property values. 
He was reminded that he was proposing to move ter- 
minals again, but he said the railroads have many 
terminals which they had when divisions ranged from 
57 up to 125 miles and before they increased the 
length of divisions up to as much as 300 miles. In 
discussion of the mileage limitation he said that in 
October, 1930, all the trainmen on one division out of 
Chicago averaged over 6,000 miles for the month, which 
he referred to as 60 days’ work. He said that meant 
working every day but he did not know how many 
hours a day. 

T. S. Jackson, general chairman of the B.R.T. on 
the Illinois Central, testified that since the Fall of 1929 
a total of 2,231 train and yard employees on that sys- 
tem had been taken entirely out of service as a result of 
increasing tonnage and train lengths, and the perform- 
ance of switching by road crews. 

On petition of the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, the commission has broadened the scope of the 
investigation to include employees of express and sleep- 
ing car companies. 

J. G. Lwhrsen, president of the American Train Dis- 
patchers’ Association, said that as far as dispatchers 
are concerned a six-hour day would surely improve op- 
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eration and make the service better and safer at only a 
small increase in cost, which would be fully justified 
by the results. Two-thirds of the dispatchers, he said. 
work during some part of the night and a shorter work- 
day is necessary because of the conditions under which 
they work. No dispatcher, he said, should be required 
to use both telephone and telegraph systems because the 
use of both offers an opportunity for distraction which 
creates a hazard. 


Concentration 
Hydrometer Is Improved 


HE Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago, is now 
introducing a concentration hydrometer for deter- 
mining the total dissolved solids in boiler water, 

which has several distinctive points of difference and 
improvement over the instrument described on page 
608 of the Railway Age issue of April 9. 

This new instrument consists of but one float and 
one tube, all scales being enclosed in the float, a fea- 
ture covered by patent application. The hydrometer is 
quick acting because a mercury thermometer is used, 
the space between the tube and the float permitting the 
latter to rise more rapidly. The float is provided with 
substantial projecting knobs to prevent friction of the 
float against the tube. 

This novel method of construction has a number of 
advantages, including compactness, absence of special 
care required in operation and ability to stand rough 
handling because of the single tube design. Any danger 
of float stem breakage is said to be eliminated. The 
operation is designed to be simple so that readings can 
be taken in the cab of a moving locomotive. 

The instrument may be easily taken apart for clean- 
ing, and the rubber bulb need never be removed, the 
float being withdrawn from the jar or tube by remov- 
ing the lower rubber fitting. The outer rim of this 
fitting is hexagonal in shape, which prevents the instru- 
ment from rolling when at rest. The float can be re- 
moved from the assembled instrument and operated in 
a separate container if desired. 
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Railways Face Shortage of Ties 


Greatly reduced production and depleted stocks 
reported at Memphis convention 


and stocks and the inauguration of a movement 

to compile statistics of stocks of ties in the posses- 
sion of the producers and railways were the outstand- 
ing developments at the fourteenth annual meeting of 
the National Association of Railroad Tie Producers at 
Memphis, Tenn., on May 17-18. This meeting was at- 
tended by more than 100 producers and railways of- 
ficers interested in tie selection and use. The sessions 
were presided over by E. E. Pershall, president of the 
organization and president of the T. J. Moss Tie Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. Action was initiated at the meet- 
ing to change the name of the Association to the Rail- 
way Tie Association, in the interest of simplicity. The 
association now enrolls 38 active producing companies 
which provide the very large proportion of the total 
commercial crosstie production. 

At this meeting definite action was taken looking to- 
wards the compilation at regular intervals of statistics 
showing the number of ties on hand with the producers 
and also the railways. It was shown that such infor- 
mation would eliminate much of the uncertainty now 
confronting producer and purchaser alike in formulat- 
ing their policies. It would also greatly reduce the 
wide fluctuations in prices that characterize alternate 
periods of over and under supply. It is hoped to get 
this organization functioning during the current sum- 
mer. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, S. S. Watkins, the Joyce-Watkins Co., 
Chicago; first vice-president, B. N. Johnson, B. John- 
son & Sons, Richmond, Ind.; second vice-president, D. 
C. Jones, Ayer & Lord Tie Co., Chicago; secretary- 
treasurer, Roy M. Edmonds (re-elected), St. Louis. 

In an address on Tuesday, Elmer T. Howson, west- 
ern editor of the Railway Age, discussed the railway 
outlook and emphasized the direct interest which the 
tie producers have in the proper solution of the prob- 
lems now confronting the roads. He showed also that 
the railways used more than $70,000,000 of ties last 
year, spending $47,500,000 for this commodity and se- 
curing the remainder by drawing down their stocks. He 
emphasized particularly that in this period of sub-nor- 
mal demand, it is possible for the producers to adhere 
in all respects to the specifications and to secure ties 
that meet these requirements in full. “There is no ex- 
cuse today,” he said, “for a tie producer offering to a 
railway a tie that does not comply fully with the speci- 
fications. Any such ties are the result of carelessness 
or deliberate intent. Railroads and producers alike 
should utilize the present as an opportunity to bring 
their methods up to the specifications in all respects and 
to so intrench these practices as to preclude the possi- 
bility of any departure therefrom when the demand re- 
turns to normal.” 

In an interesting address on the function ofa tie 
contraetor, Roscoe C. Hobbs, president of the Hobbs- 
Western Co., St. Louis, Mo., summarized the service 
Which such an organization can render as follows: 


1. It enables a railroad to limit its forces to a purchasing 
officer and an inspection staff. 


RQ and to of drastic declines in crosstie production 


do 


. It enables a road to budget its expenditures more ac- 
curately, for it is necessary only for it to fix its require- 
ments as the price is set. 

3. It stands as a buffer between the road and the small 
producer, absorbing such ill willl as arises because of 
inspection difficulties. 

4. It creates revenue freight traffic by shipping excess ties 

to other roads whose line production does not meet 

their requirements. 


5. It finances tie purchases from the time when they are 
made until they are used. 

6. It maintains crosstie production through periods of de- 
pression to a greater extent than a railway is able to 
when buying direct. 

In a paper presented on Wednesday morning, E. A. 
Hadley, chief engineer of the Missouri Pacific, pre- 
sented a mathematical analysis of the comparative 
values of ties of various sizes. This paper is presented 
in abstract in a following column. 


Comparison of Different Species 


Dr. Hermann Von Schrenk, consulting timber engi- 
neer, St. Louis, Mo., outlined bases for the comparison 
of different species of timber for use as tie supply. 
Setting forth the three principal requisites of tie timber 
as (1) strength, (2) durability and (3) physical char- 
acteristics, he stated that most woods possess adequate 
strength and can be given requisite durability through 
treatment. In such physical characteristics as tendency 
to checking, lack of hardness and limited resistance to 
abrasion, he reported many timbers deficient. Such 
differences as prevail in tie timbers today lie in these 
characteristics, he said. Records of extensive tests on 
the Burlington, the New York Central and other roads 
show that mechanical failures greatly outnumber those 
due to decay. Developments are at hand, however, Dr. 
Von Schrenk stated, which will go far to overcome the 
mechanical deterioration, and extend the use of the 
softer woods and likewise extend the life of treated 
hardwood ties. In conclusion, he rated the more com- 
mon tie timbers in the order of preference at present as 
follows: (1) Black gum, (2) red oak, (3) sap beech, 
birch and maple, (4) the pines, (5) Douglas fir. In 
making this selection, Dr. Von Schrenk recognized that, 
ior any individual road, this rating is influenced by the 
availability of the various woods. 

In discussing this address, several members expressed 
interest in the high rating given black gum. In defense 
of this rating, C. H. Mitchell, L. & N., stated that 
his road has used this wood with success for years and 
has found that it gives better service than oak, espe- 
cially on their southern lines. It is his practice to limit 
the heart wood to a maximum diameter of four inches 
and to reject ties sawed through heartwood. L. W. 
Kistler, St. L.-S. F., reported satisfactory service with 
red gum ties produced on that road east of the Mis- 
SiSSippi river. 


Production Statistics 


One of the constructive activities of this association 
is the preparation of reports of the status of tie pro- 
duction, stocks and demand by the district directors. 
In presenting the report for the Northeastern district, 
Frank W. Cherrington (Jennison-Wright Co., Toledo, 
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Ohio) advised that production in this area during 1931 
approximated 25 to 30 per cent of that for 1929. The 
stocks of treated ties at commercial plants are now 
somewhat above normal. While some of the roads have 
smaller stocks than in 1929, it would appear that their 
stocks are adequate to meet the present reduced de- 
mands, although they would not be sufficient for normal 
renewals. Some of the railroads in this area are main- 
taining their full maintenance programs in so far as 
tie renewals are concerned. While prices are very low, 
it is not expected that the roads will enter the market 
for a sufficiently large number of ties to force any 
sudden increase. Sentiment is growing in favor of a 
uniform inspection in strict accordance with A.R.E.A. 
specifications. 

In the Southeast, F. P. Dabolt (Tennessee Tie Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.) reported that production in 1931 did 
not exceed 25 per cent of that for 1929, with ship- 
ments about 30 per cent and stocks on hand about ‘40 
per cent of those two years ago. Some roads have all 
of their 1932 requirements on hand, while others have 
far less than a normal supply and the average stocks 
for all of the roads in this area is believed to be not 
more than 50 per cent of normal. Treating plants in 
this territory are operating at 30 to 40 per cent of 
capacity, with stocks approximating 40 per cent of 
normal. 

In the North Central area, B. A. Scott (Scott Tie Co., 
Detroit, Mich.) reported production varying from 15 
to 75 per cent of that in 1929, with railway stocks suff- 
cient only to meet present reduced demands and with 
subnormal stocks in treating plants. 

J. A. Tiller (J. A. Tiller & Son, Little Rock, Ark.) 
reported that in the South Central district, 1931 was a 
period of marked inactivity with greatly reduced de- 
mands for ties and with relatively small stocks in the 
hands of the producing companies. Neither produc- 
tion nor shipments exceeded 25 per cent of normal. 
Stocks at the treating plants are similarly subnormal, 
practically all the ties in the yards being seasoned ready 
for treatment and practically no green ties coming in. 
Conditions in this area are such that close co-operation 
between the producers and the railways will be neces- 
sary to prevent prices from getting out of hand and in- 
spection being broken down. 

On the Pacific Coast, E. R. Wade (Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co., San Francisco, Cal.) reported 
that purchases during 1931 were from 15 to 20 per 
cent of normal, with prices declining to the point where 
special grades are selling for less than half the prices 
of five years ago. The exportation of ties has prac- 
tically ceased. Many of the mills that have previously 
operated on tie business have closed down, while others 
which have previously concentrated on commercial 
business have turned to ties. The situation as a whole 
is very unsatisfactory. 


Is the Large Tie Cheapest? 


By E. A. Hadley* 


In the choice of tie sizes a railroad should not con- 
fine its attention to beam strength or stress considera- 
tions, nor should the producers’ problems be neglected. 
The best ties are those for which the sum of all yearly 
maintenance costs will be the lowest, and full considera- 
tion of the subject will usually prove that all five sizes 
of ties should be taken. If only the larger ties are 
accepted, the producer must charge more for these be- 
cause, in order to produce ties economically, he must 
get out the smaller ties at the same time that the larger 


‘ * Chief Engineer, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ones are made and must have a market for the small 
ties. The problem of both the producers and the con- 
sumer of ties is to so adjust the price scale for the 
five sizes as to cause all five sizes to move in propor- 
tion to their natural production and to give the rail- 
road user approximately equal value in terms of yearly 
maintenance costs. . 

Why is a large tie better than a small one, and how 
much more is it worth? These are most difficult 
questions to answer. We know that a tie is called upon 
to perform certain more or less related functions: (1) 
It must tie the rails together, or hold the gage, hence 
its name; (2) it must hold the rail fastenings securely ; 
(3) it must permit maintenance of line and surface, af- 
fording resistance to movement in the ballast and at 
the same time admit of adjustments in line and sur- 
face necessitated by the development of inequalities in 
the support of the subgrade and ballast; (4) it must 
act as a beam (or, really, as two beams) to spread the 
load from the rail over as much area of ballast as 
possible. 

Assuming that all of the ties are at least of Size 1, 
there is not a great deal of choice as to size for the 
first three of these necessary functions. A small tie 
will hold the rail and maintain gage about as satis- 
factory as a large one; the advantages of the larger 
ties are largely on account of function No. 4. As be- 
tween larger and a small tie, the larger one is of greater 
value in spreading the load over as great an area as 
possible, not only because it has more square inches 
on its bottom but because it is stronger as a beam. We 
know that the strength of a beam varies as the square 
of the depth, so that a 6-in. tie is a little less than three- 
fourths as strong as a beam as a 7-in. tie of the same 
width and kind of wood. This fact gives us one mea- 
sure of the relative value of Sizes 4 and 5 as compar: 
with Sizes 1,2 and3. Wealso know that beam strength 
varies directly as the width of the beam and we there- 
fore conclude that a Size 4 tie is eight-ninths as strong 
as a Size 5 tie. The several sizes thus compare as to 


DE caches Cepeniaceevascsomotonpectaks 100 per cent 
Re cer ee re aoe paren 89 per cent 
EE NS id ola cee aae eas OOO Oe eee 78 per cent 
ee ee ere er rae 66 per cent 
OE ee ee ere rete ere 57 per cent 
Na Bg Jo ea aa aia aan a 49 per cent 


These beam-strength comparisons are for rectangu- 
lar ties; of course, the tie with rounded sides is some- 
what stronger, but as the extra wood of the rounded 
side tie comes near to the neutral axis, it has lesser 
effect on the beam strength, and the relative strengths 
of sawed and hewn ties are therefore approximate 
shown by this tabulation. If the beam strength were 
the only consideration, we might then fix the price of 
the Size 5 tie at $1 and pay 89 cents for Size 4, 78 
cents for Size 3A and so on down. But beam strength 
is not the only consideration, nor must we entirely 
neglect the cost to the producer while we are con- 
sidering the value to the user. It takes more than 49 
per cent of the Size 5 labor to get out a Size | tie. 
and stumpage, haul, taxes, losses and other producer 
costs are not in these proportions. 

The width of the tie determines the number pet 
mile which are necessary to give the same support on 
the same depth of ballast and with the same spacing 
between ties. The latter is usually fixed somewhat 
by the requirements of tamping. So, if we consider 
width alone, we find the comparison to be as follows’ 
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If we attack the problem from the standpoint of 
board feet in the tie, here is what we find: 


RIE -siharslgiae4/s acne oa. 07) 6 ie 8 we. 0 estes 100 per cent 
Re aac Arian sre Naren asia ath ase abar eternal atatode 89 per cent 
I skein aca stag che Scr aie b argierm ariicslote weet 78 per cent 
NN erect cehde fafa asec ate ea cadace ko ose weekends 76 per cent 
IE sarah sa oiicasatcaila Zig a pniees sow lave a,eiidaelwioraNe w oneal 67 per cent 
DE, Goes a whe an tya0 se agiewaweneew eee 57 per cent 


And, if we consider the least diameter of log, which 
will produce the different sizes, our scale is as follows: 


MEE ane eraeigiioma.n ekGhars 11.4 in. 100 per cent 
IP ole Swiae BERT e510 RS hE 10.6 in. 93 per cent 
NE | Re ee 9.9 in, 87 per cent 
ot BA Ce ee Beers era ae 10.0 in 88 per cent 
ek antin sales Rinieiena menace 9.2 in. 81 per cent 
WE iad te cadigs seismewinels ° 2.5 m. 75 per cent 


The total cost of the producer, including the stump- 
age, manufacture and haul, varies so much with local 
conditions, that average costs can hardly be given. 
However, the haul is somewhat in proportion to the 
board feet in the tie and the other costs are somewhat 
in proportion to the size of the tree from which one 
tie per section can be made. 

Any combination of the scales suggested to give 
relative values must be purely arbitrary. Without any 
idea of showing relative importance of the several con- 
siderations | have combined beam strength, width, 
board feet and diameter of log, giving each equal 
weight, with the following result: 

Relative Value Based On 


Beam j Board Dia. Simple 
Size Strength Width Feet Log Average 

ee ere 100 100 100 100 100 

Cie aee eee ee 89 89 89 93 90 
OM csc cdences 78 78 78 87 80 
DP gevadaracietee 66 89 76 88 80 
D. wows ese nme he 57 78 67 81 71 
D ocainammmurs ees 49 67 57 75 62 


It will be noted that this simple average scale does 
not differ greatly from customary prices where the Size 
5 price is $1. As pointed out, however, the combina- 
tion is purely arbitrary and is merely suggestive of a 
method which may aid in the problem, although in 
actual practice the relative demands for the several 
sizes will fix the prices. 

| wish to point out one other very important fact 
which is frequently overlooked. This fact is that the 
first cost of a tie which is later treated is usually 
less than half the cost of the same tie in track. For 
example, a Size 3 tie may be delivered on the right 
of way for 50 cents. To this cost must be added: 


Inspection and loading, say...........eseccecees $0.05 
Haul or freight to treating plant, say.......... .20 
eR ee eee 45 
Haul from treating plant, sAy......0.ccessscese -20 
Distribution by work train, say..............06 .05 
BUTUGNS Bh NODES, GO on nin 6 oon cc cce bree sbwssnwcs 45 


$1.40 

This $1.40 added to the right-of-way cost gives a 
total cost of $1.90, or nearly four times the right-of- 
way cost. A Size 1 tie under similar conditions would 
cost, say, 35 cents on the right of way and about $1.60 
in track. Comparisons as to annual renewal costs 
should be on the basis of the total cost in track for 
otherwise the result may be misleading. In the ex- 
ample above, if we take the life of the Size 3 tie as 
20 years, the annual renewal cost with interest com- 
pounded at six per cent is about 16% cents, using the 
total cost, and about 4% cents, using the 50 cents right 
of way cost. To give equal yearly costs, the Size 1 
ie must last about 16 years if we base our computa- 
tion on the cost in track and only about 10 years if we 
consider only the right of way cost. 


Discussion 


In discussing this paper, several tie producers en- 
deavored to ascertain from railway men who were pres- 
«nt why different roads buy only ties of certain sizes. 
In reply, this variation in practice was attributed in 
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part to differences in local conditions as to traffic, 
grade and curvature, etc., and in part to adherence to 
practices of long standing. W. J. Burton, M.P., also 
called attention to the importance of a road taking pro- 
portionate quantities of ties of all the various sizes 
for, in endeavoring to make the larger sizes, a pro- 
ducer of necessity makes also ties of the smaller sizes 
and unless he can sell them, he must raise the prices 
of his salable ties accordingly. The discussion also 
showed the lack of value of the excess timber in ties 
with rounded sides, especially when shipped to off-line 
roads by reason of the added freight and increased cost 
of treating this additional timber. 


Annual Meeting of Claim 
Agents Held at Louisville 


HE employment of every available means to 
eliminate railroad crossing accidents is warranted 
by the dollar and cents savings alone if one con- 

siders the potential average value of each crossing acci- 
dent, and multiplies that value, whether it be $1,000 
or $10,000, by the 1,811 fatalities and 4,657 injuries 
occurring in 1931, according to H. A. Rowe, claims 
attorney of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, at 
the annual meeting of the Association of Railway 
Claim Agents at Louisville, Ky., on May 18. 

The meeting this year, which was presided over by 
Vice-President Frank Hruska, chief claim agent of the 
New York Central, owing to the illness of President 
Frank R. Haney, general claim adjuster of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, was confined to one day in contrast to the 
usual three-day meeting. Besides the regular order of 
business, the program included an address by Mr. 
Rowe on How the Claim Agent Can Assist in the Pre- 
vention of Crossing Acqidents, another by H. W. 
Willen, chief clerk in the personal injury department 
of the Louisville & Nashville, on The Claim Agent 
During Times of Depression, a third by E. W. Sprague, 
assistant general claim agent of the Illinois Central, 
on Publicity in Connection with the Handling of Claims 
and Litigation, and a fourth by F. D. Fauser, general 
claim agent of the Wabash, on The Ideal Grade Cross- 
ing Investigation. The next annual meeting will be 
held at Chicago on June 21, 1933. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
H. L. Dunham, general claim agent of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Richmond, Va.; vice-presidents, Frank A. 
Hruska, chief claim agent of the New York Central, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Herbert A. Rowe, claims attorney 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, New York; 
and W. R. Sherman, general claim agent of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, Portland, Ore.; and sec- 
retary, H. D. Morris, district claim agent of the 
Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn., re-elected. 

Mr. Rowe reported a further reduction in’ grade 
crossing accidents, fatalities and injuries in 1931, the 
reductions, as compared with 1930, being 15.52 per 
cent, 10.35 per cent and 15.59 per cent, respectively. 
Accidents totaled 4,100 in 1931, as compared with 4,853 
in 1930, while the number of persons killed decreased 
from 2,020 in 1930 to 1,811 in 1931, and the number 
of persons injured from 5,517 in 1930 to 4,657 in 
1931. 

Coincident with this reduction, the number of 
motor vehicles registered in the United States num- 
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One of the First Union Pacific Diners Equipped with the Pullman Car G Manufacturing Corporation’s New Air-Conditioning System 


bered 25,814,103 as of December 31, 1931, a reduction 
of 281,178, or 2.8 per cent below the previous year. 
Gasoline consumption during the year increased 13 
per cent, indicating a greater use of the automobile than 
in the previous year. The outstanding accomplishment 
of crossing accident reduction, he said, can be better 
grasped when we note that motor vehicle fatalities on 
streets and highways which in 1922 amounted to 13,- 
676, were increased by 18,913 in 1931, or 139 per cent, 
as compared with the increase of 1 death at crossings 
in the same 10-year period. 

Mr. Sprague recommended the dissemination of in- 
formation which will acquaint the public with the 
manner in which the damage-suit lawyer and damage- 
suit doctor secure business. There is a publicity, he 
said, connected with the nefarious damage suit busi- 
ness which is an anathema to the damage-suit lawyer 
and which will make him hunt cover quicker than any- 
thing else and that is newspaper or periodical stories 
of how he really plies his trade, secures his business 
and deals with his clients. He does not care to have 
it advertised that he employs runners who take ad- 
vantage of clients by misrepresentation, the promise 
of enormous rewards, the influence of subsidized friends 
of the injured, stories of fictitious recoveries and the 
aid of unscrupulous and unethical doctors. Mr. 
Sprague also described a campaign being conducted by 
the Herald and Examiner of Chicago since May 1 de- 
signed to show up the ambulance chasers, repeaters 
and perjurers who may be classed as racketeers and 
who prey upon the autoists who are in any way in- 
volved in accidents on the streets of Chicago and the 
highways of Cook county. 


CunarpD Pier No. 54, North River, New York City, destroyed 
by fire on May 6, at a loss of $2,000,000 is the latest example 
of serious pier and wharf fires along waterfronts. The reports 
state that the fire originated in under-floor support beams, be- 
neath the boilers. There has been a considerable list of pier 
fires traceable to this origin. Commenting on this disaster, the 
Railroad Insurance Association, (80 Maiden Lane, New York) 
advises all railroads to make an immediate examination of 
the structural conditions surrounding the boilers on every 
pier owned. Requirements adopted by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in 1931, for Pier Construction, specify protection 
and insulation from boilers used for power and heating, which 
requirements should be rigidly observed, regardless of the 
expense, if future fires from this cause are to be avoided, 
the statement adds. 

Other lessons of this fire, it continues, are to install trap 
doors in decking to enable better approach to under deck 
timbers, and that employees be instructed to turn in an im- 
mediate alarm to City Fire Department, on discovery of a fire. 
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The Electric Speed Control, Compressor and Air-Cooled Con- 
denser on the Union Pacific Air-Conditioned Diner 


Air-Conditioned Dining 
Cars for the Union Pacific 


HE Union Pacific has announced the inauguration 
of air-conditioned and air-cooled dining cars for 
its San Francisco Overland Limited and Los 

Angeles Limited trains. Fifteen Union Pacific diners, 
four Chicago & North Western diners and six Southern 
Pacific diners are being equipped with the system of air 
conditioning developed by the Pullman Car & Manv- 
facturing Corporation. Eight additional Southern 
Pacific diners will also be equipped with this same sys- 
tem of air conditioning, which supplies clean air, at the 
correct relative humidity and temperature for maximum 
comfort. The air-conditioning equipment installed is 
practically identical with that used in the cars for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio George Washington train, described 
in an article beginning on page 718 of the Railway Age 
of April 30. 

In addition to the Union Pacific cars already men- 
tioned, this road is equipping three other diners with 
the Carrier system of air conditioning which depends 
upon the production of a vacuum by the use of a steam 
jet, resulting in the evaporation of water, and thus pro- 
ducing the cooling effect as described in an article be- 
ginning on page 398 of the Railway Age issue of 
September 12, 1931. 





“HoLipay SEASON” tickets, providing unlimited rail travel 
within a specified area for an entire week at costs varying 
from $1.80 to $3.60, third class, and from $3.60 to $4.80, first 
class, were placed on sale by each of the four major sritish 
railways on May 1. 
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Railroad Lubrication Discussed at 


A.S.M.E. Conference 


Equipment manufacturers, oil producers and railroad engineers decide to investigate 


and recommend program of research on railroad lubrication 


HE problem of railroad lubrication, especially from 
T the standpoint of improvements to the modern 
steam locomotive, rail-motor car, and freight car, 
was discussed at an informal conference, sponsored by 
the Railroad Division and the Sub-Committee on Lubri- 
cation Engineering of the Petroleum Division, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, which was held in 
the Engineering Societies building, 29 West Thirty- 
Ninth street, New York, Friday, February 19. Eliot 
Sumner, assistant to the general superintendent of mo- 
tive power, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., presided. 
C. M. Larson, supervising engineer, Sinclair Refining 
Company, New York, lead the discussion of the prob- 
lems from the viewpoint of the lubrication engineer ; 
H. E. Brunner, chief engineer, SKF Industries, New 
York, discussed the problems of lubrication from the 
standpoint of the design of locomotive roller bearings, 
and C. E. Barba, mechanical engineer, Boston & Maine, 
North Billerica, Mass., spoke on the problems of lubri- 
cation from the standpoint of railroad operation. 
Practically all of the discussion centered around a 
written paper presented by Mr. Larson, an abstract of 
which is included in the report. Mr. Barba’s remarks 
were somewhat in the nature of a rebuttal of the points 
brought up by Mr. Larson. Mr. Brunner’s discussion 
of roller bearings was further elaborated on by T. V. 
Buckwalter, vice-president, Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio. At the suggestion of William 
F. Parish, consulting lubrication engineer, New York, 
a resolution was adopted recommending that a com- 
mittee be appointed from the Railroad and Petroleum 
Divisions to investigate and recommend a program of 
research on the problem of railroad lubrication. 


Engineering Problems 


of Locomotive Lubrication 


By C. M. Larson 


In the days when railroad equipment lubrication con- 
tracts were made on a mileage guarantee basis, the 
gallonage was controlled mainly by one oil company. 
The types of equipment, as well as lubricants, were 
Standardized and few. Heavy oils were sparsely fur- 
nished to reduce costs of lubrication to a minimum. Re- 
pairs and fuel costs were carried in separate accounts 
and were not thought to be inter-related with lubrica- 
tion. Hot-box records on freight train cars were con- 
sidered excellent if they exceeded 50,000 miles per hot 
box and 100,000 miles for passenger cars. 

_ Since then car journal bearings and methods of pack- 
ing boxes have changed but little, although the mileage 
per hot box, both for passenger- and freight-train cars, 
has increased many fold. Steam locomotives have be- 
come much larger as indicated by tractive forces of 
160,000 Ib. Many appliances, such as centrifugal pumps, 
stokers, turbo-generators and boosters, the lubrication 


problems which were formerly met with only in sta- 
tionary power plants, are now part of these locomotives. 

Today, oil companies holding equipment contracts 
number upwards of 20 and as many as four or five 
share the gallonage of a single road. Specialization 
has been carried to such extremes that as high as 21 
different oils are recommended for the lubrication of a 
passenger train and its locomotive. Now, on top of 
this comes a new and intricate type of motive-power 
plant in the gas and gas-electric cars, and the Diesel- 
electric locomotive. 

Many railroad companies have installed self-pro- 
pelled rail motor cars to take the place of steam trains 
for local main-line and branch-line service, and the use 
of this class of equipment is being rapidly extended. 
Gas or gas-electric self-propelled rail motor cars operate 
in most exacting and severe service, because time 
schedules must be met and the cars must go on hour 
after hour without failure for many days at a time. 
Due to the strains and stresses in operation, manufac- 
turers have developed highly specialized engines and 
equipment to obtain long life and freedom from failures 
in service. Tendencies of motor-car schedule speeds 
are upward and the passenger-train ton-miles are con- 
stantly increasing so that there is a demand upon the 
engine designers and manufacturers to build better and 
more powerful engines. 

Gas and gas-electric rail-car train-operating efficiency 
has been very low at times with different railroads and 
the lubricants have borne unjustly their share of the 
failures many times. Statistics show, however, that 
where lubrication delays have occurred they can be 
traced to untrained organizations, to mechanical defects, 
and to improper lubricants, or to improper methods of 
application. 

To lubricate gas and gas-electric rail cars efficiently, 
the training of the operator, maintainer and back-shop 
repair man is of utmost importance just as it is in the 
handling of a steam locomotive. Until this organization 
is perfected to follow standard practices, troubles due 
to excessive dilution, improperly reclaimed crankcase 
oils, high oil consumption and burned-out bearings will 
exist. Also, with an organization not fully equipped 
with modern automotive shop equipment to service these 
gas cars, lubrication troubles will be prevalent. 

One of the main complaints is that of high lubricat- 
ing-oil consumption of the engine. A survey of this 
phase shows that on the same make and size of. car the 
consumption varies from 35 to 200 miles per gallon 
where gasoline is used for fuel. The mechanical con- 
dition of the engine is largely responsible for this, be- 
cause wide variations on the same road using the same 
oil under similar conditions are found to exist. In such 
instances, low piston-ring tension due to wear or fa- 
tigue; excessive cylinder or piston clearances due to 
scores, wear or both; cam shaft and connecting-rod 
bearing clearances exceeding upper-limit tolerances 
caused by wear or mechanical adjustments, distorted 
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cylinder liners following renewal or insufficient running- 
in time at lower revolutions per minute prior to placing 
in service under maximum loads, make for poor piston 
seal and result in high oil consumption. 


Gas and Gas-Electric Rail Cars 


Comparing the service rendered and the economy of 
the self-propelled rail motor cars, much can be said in 
their favor. When it is possible to get 11,000 miles per 
month out of such cars, to obtain 150,000 miles or more 
between over-hauls with operating, maintenance and 
overhaul costs considerably under that of steam loco- 
motives and to replace two locomotives with a gas-elec- 
tric car, then the lubrication problems of these cars be- 
come mere trifles, yet they are at least aggravating. 


Standardization 


The need for standardization in lubricants for railway 
equipment and rolling stock is readily seen when the 
different types of lubricants used in other industries on 
similar appliances are taken into consideration. 

Take, for instance, the air end of the steam locomo- 
tive air compressor. For these air cylinders, oils in 
service range from a light engine oil of 43 sec. Saybolt 
at 210 deg. F. to valve oils of 220 sec. at 210 deg. F. and 
from greases of aluminum stearate and spindle oil to 
rod cup grease dissolved in water. Surely service con- 
ditions and air-compressor design do not warrant vari- 
ations in lubricants of this magnitude. 

The recommendation of lubricants for roller bearings 
of car-journal applications at one time approached the 
air-compressor situation in that one manufacturer 
recommended winter car oil, the second a mineral valve 
oil, the third a bearing grease, and the fourth an S.A.E. 
40 viscosity number motor oil. A.R.A. summer car 
all-year oil is much in demand, yet no such product is 
oils are still too high in viscosity and the need for an 
commercially available under existing bearing toler- 
ances and insufficient bearing surface finish. 


Forced Feed Lubrication of Driving Journals 


Several attempts have been made to lubricate the 
driving journal bearings of steam locomotives with 
force-feed lubricators, using valve or mineral oils, but 
so far in this country the success is limited to switch 
engines. When tried on passenger locomotives, the speed 
is too high for the load-carrying capacity of the oil 
under existing methods of design. The designs used 
show faults in that either the feed is put into the top 
center of the bearing where the oil pressures necessary 
to establish an oil film is in excess of 2,000 Ib. per sq. in., 
or the oil is fed to the rising side of the journal where 
end leakage is too great, so that the proper oil film in the 
crown of the bearing is not formed under existing bear- 
ing pressures. Under laboratory conditions it is pos- 
sible to lubricate the latter condition using a petroleum 
oil lubricant of 500 sec. Saybolt at 210 deg. F., but such 
a lubricant is rather heavy for this service, especially 
under winter weather cold starting conditions. 


Discussion 


In discussing the question of lubricating roller bear- 
ings, it was pointed out that the box should be designed 
so that the bearing is accessible, has sufficient volume 
and is tight. The bearing should be amply large. Oil 
should be used and is preferred to grease for the lubri- 
cation of roller bearings. Anti-friction bearings do not 
become injured or fail from shock as much as they tend 
to lose their effectiveness through wear. Ball and 
roller bearings are carried on an elastic material which 
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tends to yield to the action of shocks and wide variety 
of stresses which may be set up. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Company has been mak- 
ing a study of lubricants for roller bearings on locomo- 
tives, tenders and cars. This company expects to be in 
a position to recommend suitable lubricants for roller 
bearings in railroad service at the conclusion of this 
study and series of tests with its locomotive. It was 
pointed out by one of the speakers that roller bearings 
received their severest test in rolling-mill service, where 
pressures of one-million pounds and over were fre- 
quently encountered. 

Several of those present stated that engines for rail- 
motor cars could not be treated alike. The problems 
of lubrication varied according to the size and capacity 
of each engine. Improvements were needed with re- 
spect to the reclaiming of lubricating oils and the re- 
moval of sludge and dirt. One railroad reported that 
it was getting 150,000 miles between shoppings for gas- 
electric cars. Another railroad reported that one of its 
cars had operated 186,000 miles before renewing the 
piston rings. To secure this mileage it was necessary 
to add one gallon of engine oil about every 100 miles. 
Failure on the part of many railroads operating gas- 
electric cars to secure maximum mileage was due to im- 
proper cleaning and maintenance of oil filters and to 
maintain the oil at proper temperatures. Many roads are 
securing 90 per cent availability from gas-electric cars. 

Relative to the lubrication of locomotives, reference 
was made to experimental work on lubricating driving 
journals and driving-wheel hubs with valve oil, spon- 
sored by the Lehigh Valley. Mechanical lubrication is 
applied by the Lehigh Valley on a switch engine and 
road locomotive to 26 different wearing surfaces. The 
switch engine uses from five to six pints of oil every 24 
hours. <A device is now being developed for lubricating 
air compressors by mechanical means. 

Some of the important bearing surfaces, the lubrica- 
tion problem of which had not as yet been satisfactorily 
solved, one of the speakers pointed out, are shoes and 
wedges, hub faces of driving boxes, air compressors, 
stokers and boosters. Shoes and wedges should be 
lubricated with oil as there is never enough heat to melt 
grease. Hub faces are only lubricated by the oil or 
grease which was forced out of the journal bearing. 
This problem is important, because it is necessary to 
maintain proper lateral. 

In reply to a question as to the amount of money 
spent by the railroads for lubricants, one of the speakers 
stated that in 1928 the railroads spent $25, 968,000 for 
lubricating oils and grease, illuminating oils, boiler com- 
pounds and waste. This amount increased to $24,328,- 
000 in 1929, an increase of $360,000, or of 1.5 per cent. 
There are many difficulties, he said, surrounding the 
problem of railroad lubrication. Much of the lubricants 
purchased by the railroads are purchased on a traffic or 
reciprocity basis. For example, one western railroad 
buys its lubricating oils from fifty-five different con- 
cerns, the reasons being traffic. Another railroad uses 
twenty-one different grades of lubricating oils for the 
same purpose. An important transcontinental railroad, 
which has made a considerable investigation of lubrica- 
tion, buys its journal oil from one company, its valve 
oil from another, engine oil and passenger-car oil from 
a third, and its compounds and rod grease from still 
another company, for traffic reasons. 

The solution of the problem of railroad lubrication, it 
was pointed out, was providing the proper lubricant at 
the proper place with proper clearances. The most im- 
portant property of the lubricant used is film strength. 
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traffic control system in New England, placing its 
first installation in service in March, 1929. Since 
then, this road has made 10 other installations until 159 
miles of road, involving 343.6 miles of track, on the 

». & M. are now operated under the centralized con- 
sil system, thus leading all other roads in this country 
in this respect. 

The most recent installation of C.T.C. on the B. & 
M. is between Rigby, Me., and Dover, N. H., which 
territory includes 8 miles of single track and 26 miles 
of double-track line, involving three junction layouts, 
one end-of-double track and several passing track 
switches equipped with power machines which together 
with the signals for directing train movements, are 
controlled by the centralized traffic control system, the 
principal control machine being at AK tower near Bid- 
deford, Me. The control system was furnished by the 
Union Switch & Signal Company. This installation 
was made as a part of the program of modernization 
of facilities on the Boston & Maine, and has resulted 
in more flexible operation of trains in this territory, as 
well as in a reduction in operating expenses, as will be 
explained later. 


Tt: Boston & Maine introduced the centralized 


General Track Layout 


The Boston & Maine has two separate lines between 
3oston, Mass., and Portland, Me., 115 miles. The 
original B. & M. passes through Lawrence, Dover, 
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North Berwick and Biddeford, while the Eastern rail- 
road, now a part of the B. & M., goes via Salem and 
Portsmouth, crossing the other line at North Berwick 
and again at Rigby. The original B. & M. line, now 
known as the Portland Division western route, is double 
track from Boston to Portland, except for 8 miles be 
tween North Berwick and Kennebunk, likewise, t! 
other route, known as the Eastern route, is double track 
from Boston to Portsmouth, 57 miles, and then single 
track to Portland, 55 miles. 

The traffic includes eight through passenger trains 
cach way over the Western route and five over th 
Eastern route as far as Portsmouth, three of which 
continue to Portland. In addition, one train each way 
daily, the State of Maine Express, a Portland-New 
York train, uses this line between Portland and Dover 
Therefore, there are 24 regular passenger train move- 
ments daily between North Berwick and Portland, in 
addition to numerous extra trains during the summer: 
months. Furthermore, there are five passenger train 
each way daily between Dover and Rollinsford, the 
junction with the line to Somersworth. The freight 
traffic includes from 15 to 22 through train move- 
ments daily, one of the most famous of these trains 
being the “Bullet” which provides overnight service be- 
tween points in Maine and New York City. 

In the territory under discussion, i.e., between Dover 
and Rigby, both lines had for years been equipped with 
semaphore automatic block signaling. A 35-lever me- 
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chanical interlocking plant at North Berwick not only 
protected the crossing of the two lines but also oper- 
ated the switches for connecting tracks. The same 
kind of a layout had been in service at Rigby. For 
several years prior to 1925, practically all the through 
trains of both lines were handled between North Ber- 
wick and Rigby on the original B. & M. line via Kenne- 
bunk. However, in that year it was decided to re- 
habilitate the other line between these points to pro- 
vide an alternate route, thus affording increased capac- 
ity. Although the two lines are widely separated for 
the greater part of the distance between North Berwick 
and Rigby, it so happened that there was a point about 
a mile west of Biddeford where the lines were only 
80 ft. apart. Therefore, as a means of further increas- 
ing the flexibility of operation, connecting crossovers 
were installed at this point and an electro-mechanical 
interlocking, known as AR tower, was constructed. 


These improvements facilitated the handling of 
trains decidedly ; however, there were several objection- 
able features. Train movements were directed by 
manual block and train orders, which introduced cer- 
tain delays. A dispatcher was on duty each trick at 
AR tower and three-trick manual block stations were 
maintained at Rollinsford, North Berwick and Kenne- 
bunk. The end of double-track switch at Kennebunk 
was hand thrown, being protected by manually-operated 
bolt-lock signals operated two tricks by the baggage- 
men on duty at this point, while during the third trick 
trains were required to stop to handle the switch. All 
of the passing track switches were hand-operated, which 
introduced certain delays when making meets. At the 
Rollinsford junction, where the line to Somersworth 
branches off, the crossover and junction switch were 
hand-thrown and a ball signal was used for protection. 

Based on the excellent results being obtained from 
other installations of centralized traffic control in serv- 
ice on the Boston & Maine, it was decided to investigate 
the practicability of providing such a system on the 
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main line between Rigby and Dover with a view to in- 
creasing the flexibility of train operation, as well as 
reducing operating expense. 


The Centralized Control Layout 


As a first step in the centralized control program, the 
crossover and junction switches at Rollinsford were 
equipped with power machines and, together with the 
signals for directing train movements, are controlled 
from a C.T.C. machine located in the interlocking tower 
at Dover. This machine also controls the operation of the 
switches for the eastbound passing track west of 
Dover. Two switches and two signal levers are pro- 
vided for the direct-wire control of the passing track 
layout. The remaining levers are for the switches and 
signals at Rollinsford. 

The territory from Rollinsford east to Rigby is con- 
trolled from a C.T.C. machine at AR tower. The 
first major change in this territory was to remove the 
railroad crossing at North Berwick and revise the track 
layout to provide crossovers such that trains can be 
routed from one route to another. The mechanical 
interlocking was removed and all switches were 
equipped with power machines which, together with 
the signals, form a part of the centralized control sys- 
tem. 

The passing track at North Berwick was extended to 
provide capacity of 145 cars and the east-end switch 
was equipped with a power machine. Likewise, power 
machines were provided at the switch at the end of 
double track at Kennebunk and at the two passing track 
switches at Wells Beach. 


Train Movements Directed by Signals 


The centralized control system includes signals for 
directing train movements by signal indication without 
written train orders. On the double track sections, i.e., 
from Dover to North Berwick, and from Kennebunk 
to Rigby, train movements may be made in either di- 
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lock may be released following the passage of a train 
in the normal direction of traffic or against traffic, pro- 
vided other trains are not approaching. Thus it is not 
necessary for trains to wait until a train movement 
against traffic has left the block before an electric lock 
can be released. 

At Dover a reverse crossover was lengthened to per- 
mit high-speed train movements. High signals were 
added at this location so that train movements could 
be made in either direction on both tracks between 
Dover and Rollinsford. The signals through the Dover 
interlocking between the tower and the east end were 
changed to permit train movements in each direction 
on both tracks, the control of these additional functions 
being included in the existing electrical interlocking 
plant at this point. Likewise, at Rigby, a new reverse 
crossover was added and is connected into the existing 
mechanical interlocking at the crossing. At Grand 
Beach there is a set of two crossovers equipped with 
power-operated switches which, together with the nec- 
essary signals, are controlled from the C.T.C. machine 
at AR tower. 

The control machine at Dover has 9 levers while that 
at AR tower has 26 levers for signals and switches 
and 13 for traffic locks and electric switch locks. The 
centralized traffic control system includes the circuit 
code control scheme of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company in which only 1.5 seconds are required for a 
code to be sent out and the same time is required for 
an indication code to return. The indications on the 
switch and signal levers are continuous and are in- 
dependent of the position of the levers. Furthermore, 
the track indications are continuous. On the machine 
at AR tower, lights are provided to indicate whether 
power is on or off of each of the various sections of 
the 550-volt a-c. line. The control machines, as well as 
the field units, were wired at the factory. 

Near the left center of the machine in AR tower, a 
group of four switch levers and three signal levers, 
which are now spares, are furnished to control the AR 
plant layout if it is decided at a later date to eliminate 
the electro-mechanical interlocking. 


Benefits Accomplished 


The centralized traffic control system has been placed 
in service in different sections as fast as completed, the 
first section from Dover to Rollinsford being completed 
August 31, 1931, while the final section of control for 
eithet-direction operation on both tracks was not placed 
in service until January 30, 1932. 

The train movements are so varied that no pre- 
arranged routing of trains is practicable, the director in 
charge of the control. station, in co-operation with the 
dispatcher, handling each train as the circumstances 
require. Naturally the elimination of train orders and 
the operation of the junction and passing track switches 
has eliminated much delay. However, the completed 
system has not been in service long enough to enable 
data to be secured on the full time saved. Not long 
after the system was in service, it became evident that 
sufficient capacity was available on the double track 
between AR tower and Rigby to handle all trains with- 
out delays and the single-track alternate route between 
these points was bulletined out of service. Likewise, by 
reason of the benefits of the C.T.C. system and a reduc- 
tion in the number of freight trains, it was decided, on 
January 15, that it would be practicable to handle all 
trains between AR tower and North Berwick over the 
line via Kennebunk which is equipped with C.T.C., and 
an order was issued to run no trains on the single-track 
alternate route except in case of an emergency. These 
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benefits brought about by the C.T.C. are indeed gratify- 
ing and further savings in train operation will, of 
course, be more evident as the volume of traffic in- 
creases to normal. 


Supreme Court Sustains 
State Truck Regulations 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 


HE constitutionality of the motor vehicle regula- 
T tory laws of Texas and Kansas, the former pre- 

scribing size, weight, and load limits for trucks 
of common, contract and private carriers, and the lat- 
ter including provision for the taxation and regulation in 
certain respects of private motor freight carriers, was 
upheld in two sweeping decisions rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on May 24, affirming 
the judgments of the lower courts. In the Kansas case 
the application of the law to private truckers was the 
particular issue raised by the plaintiffs, bakeries making 
deliveries by their own trucks. In the Texas case the 
validity of the regulations imposed was attacked by 
representatives of both shippers and truckers, and one 
of the points involved was an exception from the re- 
strictions in favor of trucks operating only to and from 
the nearest practicable common carrier receiving or load- 
‘ng or unloading points via the shortest practicable route, 
which was attacked as designed to favor transportation 
by railroad. If this was the motive, the court said 
that fact would not make the classification invalid. 

“In exercising its authority over its highways,” the 
Court said, “the state is not limited to the raising of 
revenue for maintenance and reconstruction, or to reg- 
ulations as to the manner in which vehicles shall be 
cperated, but the state may also prevent the wear and 
hazards due to excessive size of vehicles and weight 
of load. Limitations of size and weight are manifestly 
subjects within the broad range of legislative discre- 
tion. 

“The objection to the prescribed limitation as repug- 
nant to the commerce clause is also without merit. The 
court, in Morris v. Duby, answered a similar objection 
to the limitation of weight by the following statement, 
which is applicable here: An examination of the Acts 
of Congress discloses no provision, express or implied 
by which there is withheld from the state its ordinary 
police power to conserve the highways in the interest 
of the public and to prescribe such reasonable regula- 
tions for their use as may be wise to prevent injury 
and damage to them. 


State May Act in Absence of National Legislation 


“In the absence of national legislation, especially cov- 
ering the subject of interstate commerce, the state may 
rightly prescribe uniform regulations adapted to pro- 
mote safety upon its highways and the conservation 0! 
their use, applicable alike to vehicles moving in inter- 
state commerce and those of its own citizens. In the 
instant case, there is no discrimination against inter- 
state commerce and the regulations adopted by the state, 
assuming them to be otherwise valid, fall within the 
established principle that in matters admitting of d- 
versity of treatment, according to the special require 
ments of local conditions, the states may act within their 
respective jurisdictions until Congress sees fit to act. 

After pointing out that the exception as to trucks 
moving to and from railway stations relates to hauls that 
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are universally short, averaging from four to eight miles, 
and that those who come within the exception transport 
under distinctly different circumstances from other per- 
sons using the highways the court said: 

“But the legislature in making its classifications was 
entitled to consider frequency and character of use and 
to adapt its regulations to the classes of operations, 
which by reason of their extensive as well as constant 
use of highways brought about the conditions making 
the regulations necessary. 

“It is said that the exception was designed to favor 
transportation by railroad as against transportation by 
motor trucks. If this was the motive of the legislature, it 
does not follow that the classification as made in this 
case would be invalid. The state has a vital interest in 
the appropriate utilization of the railroads which serve 
its people as well as in the proper maintenance of its 
highways as safe and convenient facilities. The state 
provides its highways and pays for their upkeep. Its 
people make railroad transportation possible by the pay- 
ment of transportation charges. 

“It cannot be said that the state is powerless to pro- 
tect its highways from being subjected to excessive bur- 
dens when other means of transportation are available. 
The use of highways for truck transportation has its 
manifest convenience, but we perceive no constitutional 
ground for denying to the state the right to foster a 
fair distribution of traffic to the end that all necessary 
facilities should be maintained and that the public should 
not be inconvenienced by inordinate uses of its highways 
for purposes of gain. 

“This is not a case of a denial of the use of the high- 
ways to one class of citizens as opposed to another or 
of limitations having no appropriate relation to high- 
way protection. It is not a case of an arbitrary dis- 
crimination between the products carried, as in the case 
of Smith v. Cahoon, 283 U. S. 553, 567. 

“The provision of section 7 permitting increased loads 
rnder the stated conditions applies to all persons and to 
all products. The discrimination is simply in favor of 
short hauls and of operations which, as the district court 
found, are confined to small areas and greatly reduce 
the danger of traffic congestion and highway casualties. 
The limitation of the length of vehicles, covered by the 
exception, to 55 feet, and of the weight of their loads 
to 14100 pounds, must be taken to be within the legis- 
lative discretion for the same reasons as those which 
were found to sustain the general limitation of size and 
weight to which the exception applies.” 


The General Situation 


The provisions of the Kansas statute applying to pri- 
vate truckers include license and liability insurance re- 
quirements, a tax of five-tenths mill per gross ton-mile, 
and a requirement that each carrier must keep daily 
records, upon prescribed forms, and certify under oath 
summaries showing the ton-miles monthly, and such 
other information as the state commission may require. 

The general situation to which the statute is ad- 
dressed is thus described by the district court, the su- 
preme court said: “The state of Kansas has constructed 
at great expense a system of improved highways. These 
have been built in part by special benefit districts and in 
part by a tax on gasoline sold in the state and by license 
fees exacted of all resident owners of automobiles. 
These public highways have become the roadbeds of 
great transportation companies, which are actively and 
sericus'y competing with railroads which provide their 
own roadbeds; they are being used by concerns such as 
the plaintiffs for the daily delivery of their products to 
‘very hamlet and village in the state. The highways 
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are being pounded to pieces by these great trucks which, 
combining weight with speed, are making the problem 
of maintenance well nigh insoluble. The legislature 
but voiced the sentiment of the entire state in deciding 
that those who daily use the highways for commercial 
purposes should pay an additional tax. Moreover, 
these powerful and speedy trucks are the menace of the 
highways. 

“Tt is apparent,” the Supreme Court said, “that Kan 
sas, in framing its legislation to meet these conditions, 
did not attempt to compel private carriers to become 
public carriers. The legislature did not purport to put 
both classes of carriers upon an identical footing and 
subject them to the same obligations. 

“It recognized and applied distinctions. Public or 
common carriers, and not private carriers, are required 
to obtain certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity. The former, and not the latter, are put under 
regulations as to fares and charges. While, with re- 
spect to certain matters, both are placed under the gen- 
eral authority given to the Public Service Commission 
to prescribe regulations, it does not appear from the 
bill of complaint that any regulation has been pre- 
scribed, or that the commission has made any order, of 
which private carriers may properly complain. The 
statute itself, however, does impose certain obligations 
upon private motor carriers of property, and the first 
question is whether these provisions violate the consti 
tutional restrictions invoked. 

“First ‘Private motor carriers of property’ must ob- 
tain a license, pay a tax and file a liability insurance 
policy. The Public Service Commission has no author- 
ity to refuse a license if the described information is 
given with the application, the liability insurance policy 
is filed, and there is compliance with the regulations 
and payment of the license fee. It is not shown that 
either regulations or license fees are unreasonable. The 
tax and the license fees, over the expenses of adminis- 
tration, go to the highway fund of the state for the 
maintenance and reconstruction of the highways the 
carrier is licensed to use. The insurance policy is to 
protect the interests of the public by securing compen- 
sation for injuries to persons and property from negli- 
gent operations of the carriers. 

“Requirements of this sort are clearly within the 
authority of the state which may demand compensation 
(for the special facilities it has provided and regulate the 
use of its highways to promote the public safety. Rea- 
sonable regulations to that end are valid as to intrastate 
traffic and, where there is no discrimination against the 
{interstate commerce which may be affected, do not im- 
pose an unconstitutional burden upon that commerce. 

“Motor vehicles may properly be treated as a special 
class, because their movement over the highways, as 
this Court has said, ‘is attended by constant and serious 
dangers to the public, and is also abnormally destructive 
to the ways themselves.’ 


No Arbitrary Discrimination 


“The statute does not attempt to impose an arbitrary 
discrimination between carriers who transport property 
for hire, or compensation, with respect to the class of 
products they carry. The exemption runs only to one 
who is carrying his own live stock and farm products 
tc market or supplies for his own use in his own motor 
vehicle. In sustaining the exemption, the district court 
referred to the factual basis for the distinction. “The 
legislature knew,’ said the court, ‘that as a matter of 
fact farm products are transported to town by the farm 
er, or by a non-exempt “contract carrier” employed by 
him. The legislature knew that as a matter of fact the 
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use of the highways for the transportation of farm 
products by the owner is casual and infrequent and in- 
cidental; farmers use the highways to transport their 
products to market ordinarily but a few times a year. 

“*The legislature rightly concluded that the use of 
the highways for carrying home his groceries in his own 
automobile is adequately compensated by the general 
tax imposed on all motor vehicles.’ And the court 
properly excluded from consideration mere hypothetical 
and fanciful illustrations of possible discriminations 
which had no basis in the actual experience to which the 
statute was addressed. The court found a practical 
difference between the case of the appellants ‘who oper- 
ate fleets of trucks in the conduct of their business and 
who use the highways daily in the delivery of their 
products to their customers,’ and that of ‘a farmer who 
hauls his wheat or livestock to town once or twice a 
year.’ 

“The legislature in making its classification was en- 
titled to consider frequency and character of use and to 
adapt its regulations to the classes of operations, which 
by reason of their habitual and constant use of the high- 
ways brought the conditions making regulation impera- 
tive and created the necessity for the imposition of a 
tax for maintenance and reconstruction.” 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuHincton, D. C. 


KVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

May 14 amounted to 517,667 cars, the lowest figure 

for a full week, not including any holiday, since 
the carloading figures have been compiled. The low- 
est previous figure was for the week that included the 
Christmas holiday. The May 14 total was a decrease 
of 16,610 cars as compared with the week before, 
229,390 cars as compared with the corresponding week 
of last year and 411,092 cars as compared with 1930, 
while it was less than half the loading in the correspond- 
ing week in 1929. Ore loading showed a small increase 
as compared with the week before, but all other com- 
modity classifications showed reductions. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, follows: 
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Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, May 14, 1932 
1932 





Districts 1931 1930 
ES a ee eee, Serene 121,197 169,159 215,063 
0 ee eee eee 102,297 149,199 190,569 
Pocahontas ES a Se ae ae 30,464 44,616 51,327 
I a ag dred dh a ates 0 sie* ead 78,360 114,483 128,272 
Northwestern .......... ee cmiacaucnsreasets 60,737 91,364 144,456 
CMG WEEE cise ccicinceessers 80,958 112,474 127,719 
NN SO eee 43,654 65,762 71,353 
Total Western Districts ............ 185,349 269,600 343,528 
We OS, A cclaewcincdiaice ns 517,667 747,057 928,759 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 28,526 36,492 37,484 
EE rote eG Se olen cb es ane ee’ 17,074 21,227 23,069 
_ 325 ere a eee 73,543 111,368 134,584 
Ne ects odie Gigi ng atals. @ bimdrdierd salvo 3,009 6,549 9,265 
ee ee eee 18,797 33,867 52,789 

Ee SS a ne ooeeneae 2,593 11,875 56,106 
Mums: Ba C, Ba. sian cccowe series 181,562 224,252 248,135 
SE eee 192,563 301,427 367,327 
NS ON acd ars hab ec hannagsoa eon area eee A 747,057 928,759 349,132 
ating Lig angaaala pe acplgra Staceekl «ates 745,740 932,346 368,953 
re eae 774,742 942,674 375,876 
SE OE Si gh chiniecngindseakcraa aes 758,503 906.879 387.725 
PONE OW oiesscseeeunciscwcees ceases 759,494 892,706 375,052 

Cumulative totals, 19 weeks...... 10,849,494 14,076,620 16,336.54] 


The freight car surplus for the last half of April av- 
eraged 728,294 cars, an increase of 860 cars as com- 
pared with the first half of the month. This included 
363,153 box cars, 294,442 coal cars, 28,965 stock cars, 
and 14,865 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Total car loadings in Canada for the week ended 
May 14 amounted to 43,725 cars which was an increase 
over the previous week of 2,498 and was the heaviest 
for any week this year. The increase was more than 
seasonal and the index number rose from 69.74 to 72.72 
which was the highest for the past eleven weeks. Grain 
increased by 1,174 cars and was also 31 cars heavier 
than for the nineteenth week last year. Coal also showed 
an increase over last year of 40 cars and over the pre- 
vious week of 335 cars. Lumber was heavier than for 
the previous week by 247 cars and miscellaneous freight 
increased by 752 cars, but merchandise dropped 239 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rece’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
Re? a. oe ode aces Gis where Ole bt 43,725 19,411 
a Se . Sa ee 41,227 21,017 
eee 41,750 21,026 
Os wags 49,730 29,064 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
_ 3% es Seer 784,948 408,668 
"“ | - aoe 905,222 538,918 
cS ee ee 1,084,636 695,015 





REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
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Beating the Depression by Better 
Salesmanship 


Greyhound Lines’ sales promotion and ad- 


vertising methods bring steadily in- 


creasing volume of traffic 


By John B. Walker 
Vice-President, Greyhound Management Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


a proven axiom of military tactics in wartime. 
Applying it to modern business methods, es- 
pecially in the transportation field, is a different matter. 
But where and when it can be done, the results have 
invariably proved the truth of the saying. At least, 
such has been the experience of the Greyhound Lines. 
With the first indications of the business recession 
appearing on the horizon, the Greyhound Lines, instead 
of retrenching and paring down traffic promotion and 
advertising, launched a vigorous and militant campaign 
for new business, tapping new fields, bidding for busi- 
ness where motor carriers had been unable to get a foot- 
hold, and telling the world through a consistent adver- 
tising campaign the advantages of traveling by Grey- 
hound Lines. In short, a course of action was adopted. 
instead of a course of acquiescence. 

During a period when many transportation compa- 
nies have been bemoaning the sad state of affairs, the 
Greyhound Lines have forged steadily ahead in volume 
of business. When the final figures for 1931 were 
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tabulated by the Greyhound Corporation, they showed 
total net income, earned and accruing, of $575,747. 
Last year, in excess of 25,000,000 passengers were 
carried. 


Success Due to Traffic Promotion and Advertising 


When the reason for the Greyhound Lines’ outstand- 
ing performance during the depression years of 1930 
and 1931 is asked, one must necessarily look to the 
methods used in traffic promotion and advertising. In 
so far as advertising is concerned, Greyhound Lines 
have appropriated increasing amounts for advertising 
purposes each year. For the year 1931, approximately 
20 per cent more was spent than in the previous year, 
the sum for all expenditures totaling nearly a million 
dollars. 

Merely an increase in expenditures, however, does 
not imply the effectiveness, and the effectiveness of 
Greyhound advertising was more apparent last year 
than ever before. In accordance with the trend of the 
times, special emphasis was laid on economy, yet this 
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appeal was subtly handled so as to attract a better type 


of patronage. According to a survey made by the 
Greyhound Lines, more people took their first motor 
bus trip in 1931 than in any year since bus service was 
generally introduced. These new first riders were to 
some extent won over from other forms of commercial 
transportation, but in the main were weaned away from 
the use of automobiles. In their 1931 advertising cam- 
paign, the Greyhound Lines made liberal use of na- 
tional magazine space, and it is their opinion that this 
type of advertising, reaching as it does a fairly high- 
grade clientele, was responsible for the increase in bet- 
ter-class patronage. 


Training of Ticket Agents 


Closely coupled with the advertising program of 
Greyhound Lines is its program of traffic or sales pro- 
motion. The training and schooling given each ticket 
agent has played no small part in the rapid development 
of the system and its popularity among the traveling 
public. Special passenger agents, assigned to territories 
and working under the direction of regional managers, 
are the direct outside contact men in their respective 
districts. They are charged with the dual responsibility 
of instructing agents and developing the business. 
These men are ever on the lookout for any event which 
may prove of popular interest and in connection with 
which Greyhound Lines can handle the transportation. 

Before these passenger agents are assigned to their 
territories, they are given a thorough schooling on rates, 
tariffs and the fine points of traffic solicitation. Each 
man is equipped not only with complete tariffs, sched- 
ules and routing information, but carries also a com- 
plete portfolio of photographs and charts illustrating 
Greyhound coaches, stations, garages, points of scenic 
interest along important routes, etc. These portfolios 
give the passenger agents something tangible and inter- 
esting to show prospects, conveying as nearly as possible 
just what awaits the traveler who selects Greyhound 
service. It has been found that sales resistance can be 
more easily broken down when salesmen are equipped 
with material whereby the actual facilities offered are 
adequately pictured. 


Special Sales Campaign 


Due to the flexibility of bus operation, the Grey- 
hound Lines can adapt their service to meet special con- 
ditions of travel, as they arise, with special rates, excur- 
sions and schedules. Excursion fares are put into effect 
to points of general interest whenever the occasion 
warrants, and such fares are widely advertised. 

One of the outstanding bits of traffic promotion en- 





The New Cleveland Terminal |s 
Fully Equipped to Accommodate 
All the Needs of Travelers 


gineered by the Greyhound Lines in 1931 was the 


_ special sales campaign conducted in 17 key cities last 


fall and winter. This campaign, consisting of a one- 
week intensive sales drive in the cities of New York, 
soston, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Washington, D. C.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Cincinnati; Detroit, Mich.; Louisville, Ky.; Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City; Omaha, Neb.; 
Chicago; Milwaukee, Wis.; and Minneapolis, Minn., 
contained all the elements of a surprise attack combined 
with a bit of master showmanship. 

From 10 to 30 special passenger agents were mar- 
shalled for each drive. Each city, where a drive was 
conducted, was divided into sections, and passenger 
agents were assigned to cover definite territories. Con- 
tacts were established with all tour and travel agents, 
steamship offices, barber shops, dentists’ and doctors’ 
offices, hotels—in fact, every place from which traffic 
could be expected. Hundreds of worth-while contacts 
were made and thousands of pieces of literature were 
personally distributed during these drives. The “piece 
de resistance” of these drives was a special folder made 
up for each city. This contained, in addition to a map 
of the city showing the exact location of the Greyhound 
Terminal and information pertinent to the service ren- 
dered locally by the Greyhound Lines, a list of from 500 
to 750 cities and towns served by the Greyhound Lines, 
together with the one-way and round-trip fares, the 
running time to each city and town, and the time of de- 
parture from the local terminal. These folders were 
actually handy reference tariffs and were eagerly ac- 
cepted by travel bureaus, hotel porters, large employers 
of labor and other good sources of potential bus traffic. 

Results were not long in making themselves felt. In 
cities where the canvass was conducted prior to the 
Christmas holidays, the Greyhound Lines enjoyed the 
largest volume of holiday business in their history. In- 
formation desks were swamped with telephone calls, 
mail and personal inquiries, entailing the employment of 
extra help in a number of cases. From the nature of 
the queries and the volume of traffic, it was apparent 
that new sources of revenue had been tapped. 

While the immediate effects of the campaign were 
gratifying, and, in fact, justified the expense, more 
permanent effects were noted when the gross sales 0! 
practically every city in which a drive was conducted 
held up remarkably through the usual low-ebb winter 
months. 


Sales Contest for Agents 


Supplementing these intensive traffic drives in the 
larger centers was a special campaign for all ticket 
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agencies, involving two unique sales contests. Cities 
served by the Greyhound Lines were classified accord- 
ing to population and class and frequency of bus serv- 
ice. Sales quotas were established, and special cash and 
merchandise prizes were offered to the agents making 
the best showings. These contests were held during the 
low traffic months between October and March. The 
first contest, held during the months of October, Nov- 
ember and December, was designed primarily to stimu- 
late sales to western points. The second contest held 
during January, February and March was general in 
nature. Results from these contests were so gratifying 
that the Greyhound Lines expect to include the sales 
contest idea as a permanent feature of their traffic pro- 
motion program. 

Among other factors of less prominence, but con- 
tributing in the aggregate to the success of the Grey- 
hound sales program, might be mentioned the plan of 
employing, in larger cities, forces of solicitors on a 
strictly commission basis. These men, soliciting both 
charter or party coach business, as well as individual 
transportation, were responsible for a remarkable vol- 
ume of business. To keep them supplied with a certain 
number of “live leads,” telephone information clerks 
were instructed to secure, whenever possible, the names 
and addresses of persons inquiring for information on 
trips, the price of which exceeded $20. These names 
were apportioned to the commission solicitors, who 
made individual calls upon the prospects and closed 
sales with a very high percentage. Special effort was 
put forth to secure more charter and individual business 
from schools and colleges, and gross sales in this field 
for 1931 exceeded the record of 1930 by more than 200 
per cent. 


Better Stations Provided 


A consistent program of station improvement has 
been responsible in a number of cities for an increase 
in sales. New stations, reflecting in their location, equip- 
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Special Folders for Individual Cities, Showing Schedules and 
Fares to Hundreds of Destinations, Were Eagerly 
Sought By Travelers 


ment and cost, the confidence of the Greyhound Lines 
in both the immediate and future prospects of bus travel, 
have been established during the past few months in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Syracuse, Albany, Cleveland and Col- 
umbusy Ohio. Two additional stations, representing a 


considerable investment, are in process of construction 
in Cincinnati and Washington. 
These, and other factors, all the result of careful 


planning and courageous promotion, and not any in- 
herent attraction that may attach to bus transportation 
in general, are responsible for the very satisfactory 
business enjoyed last year and still being enjoyed by 
the Greyhound Lines. 


General Motors 
Adds New Semi-Trailer 


O supplement its Model T-18 motor truck, which 
T has a capacity of from 1% to 2 tons, the General 

Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, Mich., has placed 
on the market a new semi-trailer with wearing parts 
interchangeable with those of the truck. The nominal 
capacity of this trailer, which is designated as Model 
TT-218, is 3 to 5 tons. 

Using a one-piece formed pressed steel frame of 
“fish-belly” construction, with a 6-in. drop and a-length 
of 14 ft., maximum load-carrying ability is obtained 
by concentrating 60 per cent of the body and pay- 
load weight on the trailer axle. Contributing to the 
greater strength of the frame are five pressed steel 
cross-members of the integral gusset type. Shackles, 
shackle bolts, bushings, wheels and brake parts are inter- 
changeable with the regular Model T-18 truck parts. 
Adequate spring strength is obtained by using special 
springs with 11 leaves, each 3 in. thick. The power 
brakes are of the BK vacuum type, and a parking brake 
can be supplied which is operated automatically when 
the support wheels are lowered. 

A feature of this semi-trailer is the mechanical sup- 
port, which is of a new type. The front supporting 
wheels are raised and lowered by means of a steel 
cable and lever arrangement, actuated by a crank at the 
side. It is locked in either position by a dog, and in 
addition the supports swing past the center position, 
thus insuring complete safety. 

The lower fifth wheel is of the regular GMT 24-in. 
type, spring cushioned, the semi-automatic feature re- 
ducing the force of coupling blows and protecting the 
life of the unit. The upper fifth wheel is integral with 
the frame and consists of a heavy steel plate across 
the entire width of the frame, extending back to the 
second cross member and supporting a steel bolster 
and hardened king pin. 

The new semi-trailer is particularly adapted to long 
distance hauling and picking up and delivering local 
freight. The body provides a capacity of from 600 to 
800 cu. ft. Pressed steel cross sills, interchangeable 
with those on the truck, are used in the body con- 
struction. 

Stakes are set within the pressed steel platform 
base, providing an integral rub rail on each side. 
A 42-in. stake and rack body and stake express body 
with a 2-ft. reinforced tail gate are available. Formed 
steel wearing strips, bolted directly to the steel cross 
sills, hold the floor in position and at the same time pro- 
vide a dust-tight floor construction. 








North Shore Line Flat Car Loaded with Two Trucks for 
Movement Between Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis. 


Another North Shore Line Innovation 


Loaded trucks now handled on flat cars—Extends ferry-truck plan 


which has been successful in attracting traffic 


“TERMINED to adopt every possible means 
D of co-ordinating railway and truck service and 

of meeting highway competition, the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee is offering another new 
service to shippers in Chicago, Racine, Wis., and Mil- 
waukee. An adaptation of the ferry-truck plan, which 
the North Shore Line has used successfully for several 
vears, the new service consists of the movement of 
entire motor trucks and trailers, loaded with merchan- 
dise, by flat car. Under this plan, loaded trucks or 
trailers are received from shippers or trucking com- 
panies. These are mounted on specially-constructed 
flat cars, where they are made fast by a new locking 
device, and forwarded to their destination. Complete 
trucks or trailers up to 23 ft. in length are handled at 
a rate of 10 cents per 100 lb. of merchandise, with a 
minimum load of 15,000 lb. The rate is the same for 
trucks or trailers more than 23 ft. long, but in such 
cases the minimum load is 18,000 lb. Ramps are pro- 
vided at stations in the three cities for loading and 
unloading of trucks or trailers on and off the flat cars. 
Such work is done by the shippers or consignees or 
their agents. 

The service is designed to attract the business of 
trucking companies or shippers now making their own 
deliveries by truck between Chicago, Racine and Mil- 
waukee. Such truck operators, instead of moving their 
loaded equipment over the road, can utilize the rail 
service, thereby effecting economies in both time and 
expense. No new equipment, obviously, is required. 
The delivery of the loaded vehicles by rail eliminates 
the chance of delays and hazards attendant upon the 
use of the highways, while all costs involved in the 
operation of the trucks over the road are done away 
with. 

On account of its location, the North Shore Line has 
been a prominent target for truck competition. Its 
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main line extends from Chicago to Milwaukee, Wis., a 
distance of approximately 90 miles, and the bulk of its 
freight business has thus been of a short haul, inter- 
state character. Thus it has been open to highway 
competition in its most aggravated form. Furthermore, 
it is essentially a merchandise carrier and does relative- 
ly little carload business. In addition to competitors on 
the highways, it has also had plenty of competition 
from the adjacent steam railway lines and from lake 
boats which provide regular service between the cities 
served by the North Shore Line. 

Ingenuity and determination have marked the efforts 
of the North Shore Line to meet competitive condi- 
tions, particularly the competition of carriers on the 
highways. Its first step, several years ago, was to im- 
prove its l.c.l. merchandise service. It established sev- 
eral off-track stations in Chicago to make its service of 
easier access to shippers and consignees. Shipments 
were transferred between these off-track stations and 
the railhead at Montrose avenue by tractor and trailer. 
This improvement was accorded a favorable reception 
by shippers and consignees. It was not long, however, 
until this plan of operation developed a further signifi- 
cant fact: That there were numerous full-trailer loads 
of general merchandise which could be handled intact 
between Chicago and Milwaukee at less expense than 
when their loads were broken up and rehandled over 
the station platform between the trailer and freight 
car. Out of this came the idea of moving full trailers, 
with their loads intact, on specially-constructed flat 
cars. This service, called ferry-truck, was inaugurated 
on a small scale in May, 1926, and on a substantially 
larger scale in August, 1927. 


The Ferry-Truck Service 


_ Ferry-truck traffic is loaded in semi-trailers with in- 
side dimensions of 16 ft. long, 6 ft. 10 in. wide and 5 ft. 
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11 in. high. The semi-trailers are loaded and unloaded 
through a door at the end. After loading, the semi- 
trailer body is locked and sealed by the shipper. It is 
then picked up by the North Shore Line tractor and 
hauled to the railhead where the trailer is weighed and 
backed onto a flat car by means of a ramp at the end 
of the car. The trailer is securely fastened to the flat 
car by side supports which fold inward and engage 
the side of the trailer. Three trailers are placed on 
each flat car. The average time for loading a trailer 
on a flat car in Chicago is 9 min., and for unloading 
8.5 min. In Milwaukee, the average time for loading 
and unloading is 2 min. The flat cars carrying the 
ferry trucks are moved to destination in solid trains 
by electric locomotives or by motorized cars in mixed 
trains of lc. freight and ferry-truck freight. The 
equipment used in the service includes 78 trailers, 10 
tractors and 14 specially-constructed flat cars, all 
owned and operated by the North Shore Line. 

The ferry trucks are required to be loaded by the 
consignor and unloaded by the consignee within the 
time specified in the governing tariffs. They are moved 
sealed under one bill of lading from one consignor to 
one consignee on one waybill. The contents are not 
rehandled by the railroad and there are no packing 
requirements. The ferry-truck service has proven to 
be an exceptionally economical and efficient method of 
handling l.c.l. freight. Officers of the railway, which 
is the pioneer in this particular form of service, con- 
sider it the most complete co-ordination of railway and 
truck service yet achieved. 

The rates and charges originally applied to ferry- 
truck traffic were the same as those in effect in connec- 
tion with the ordinary traffic moved over the platform. 
On April 15, 1927, pick-up and delivery service at no 
extra charge on shipments weighing at least 6,000 Ib. 
was inaugurated at Chicago and Milwaukee. On 
August 23, 1927, this service was enlarged to include 
the handling of loaded trailers from the store-doors of 
shippers in Chicago to the store-doors of consignees 
in Milwaukee at an additional charge of 5 cents per 
100 Ib., with a minimum of $3. On November 1, fol- 
lowing, this same service was established on southbound 
traffic. 

It developed that these services and charges did not 
enable the railway to compete successfully with its un- 
regulated competitors on the highway. Consequently, 


on February 27, 1928, the ferry-truck service was ex- 
panded to include pick-up and delivery from one con- 
signor to one consignee at a rate of 20 cents per 100 
lb., applicable to all merchandise traffic except livestock 
and perishables. The minimum weight under this 
tariff was 20,000 Ib. A few months later provision 
was made for overflow or excess tonnage, this is to be 
handled in a second trailer at a rate of 20 cents per 
100 Ib. on minimum overflow loads of 12,000 Ib. This 
was necessary in order to accommodate shipments 
which, because of their size or weight, could not be 
loaded in one ferry truck, and also to meet the com- 
petition of carriers on the highway which, in similar 
situations, would supply the shipper with a sutticient 
number of trucks to handle the overflow without spe- 
cifying minimum weights. 

This service was satisfactory to some shippers but 
not to others, and so, on January 1, 1929, the North 
Shore Line proposed to put into effect between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee a rate of 30 cents per 100 lb. ona 
minimum of 10,000 Ib., including store-door pick-up 
and delivery. This rate went into effect on February 
28, 1929, after being temporarily suspended. Certain 
shippers who could use the ferry-truck service under 
this rate were in a position to make either the pick-up 
or the delivery themselves, and to meet this condition 
a tariff was placed in effect on June 1, 1930, providing 
for either pick-up or delivery but not both at a rate of 
15 cents per 100 lb. and a minimum weight of 20,000 
Ib. At the same time the ferry-truck services already 
in effect between Chicago and Milwaukee were made 
available at Racine, Wis. Finally, on December 8, 1930, 
in order to meet truck competition more successfully, 
the minimum weight on ferry trucks with overflow 
traffic was eliminated and additional services, including 
pick-up and delivery, were established between Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Racine at rates of 40 cents per 100 Ib. 
on a minimum of 6,000 Ib., and 25 cents per 100 Ib. on 
a minimum of 15,000 Ib. 


Ferry-Truck Service Successful 


Operation of the ferry-truck service by the North 
Shore Line has been marked by success from several 
standpoints. It has brought the railway a considerable 
volume of business which otherwise would have moved 
by truck or lake boat between Chicago, Racine and 
Milwaukee. Furthermore, while involving reduced 
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rates, it enables a form of operation so inexpensive 
that business in ferry trucks is handled at a substantial 
profit, while traffic handled in the normal way over the 
platform and commanding higher rates is handled at a 
loss. The two most popular services are those at the 
rates of 20 cents per 100 Ib. with a minimum of 20,000 
Ib., and 30 cents per 100 Ib. with a minimum of 10,000 
lb., both including pick-up and delivery. 

The latest innovation, the handling of entire loaded 
trucks and trailers, is expected to round out the North 
Shore Line’s service and to attract additional business. 
In announcing the service, Roy Thompson, traffic man- 
ager of the North Shore Line, said, “In introducing 
this new service, the North Shore Line is further seek- 
ing to co-ordinate rail and truck service for the greater 
benefit of shippers. The road was a pioneer in inaugu- 
rating ferry-truck service, whereby door-to-door ship- 
ments are handled overnight in specially-constructed 
equipment furnished by the company. In extending 
this service so as to handle also the equipment of the 
trucking companies and shippers themselves, we are 
adding further to our facilities to meet the present day 
demand for faster and more economical handling of 
shipments.” 


Good Results Secured 
from Train-Bus Co-ordination 


HI belief that “at last we have found something 
7 that appeals to the traveling public” is expressed 
by the management of the Central Vermont in 
referring to its co-ordination of motor coach and pas- 
senger train service at Burlington, Vt. On February 1, 
in discontinuing passenger train operation on its Bur- 
lington branch, the railway made available to patron: a 
co-ordinated rail-highway service for the movement of 
passengers between Burlington and the main line at 
Essex Junction, a distance of eight miles. 

Under this arrangement, coach passengers are carried 
in buses operated by the Burlington Rapid Transit Com- 
pany from any point on the routes covered by this com- 
pany in Burlington direct to trainside at Essex Junction ; 
while Pullman passengers, for an additional fee of 25 
cents, are provided with limousine service direct from 
their homes or hotels to the main-line station. Accord- 
ing to the Central Vermont, this service has been well 
patronized from the start, and the traffic is continuing 
to grow with satisfactory rapidity. 

The highway service beween Burlington and Essex 
Junction is provided under contract by the railway with 
the local transit company. Under the operating arrange- 
ments, a coach passenger who has purchased a Central 
Vermont ticket from Burlington may board a Burling- 
ton Rapid Transit Company motor coach at any point in 
the city. The city bus routes of the rapid transit com- 
pany provide service convenient to 90 per cent of the 
residences in Burlington and the adjacent town of 
Winooski. In most cases the buses run directly to Essex 
Junction, although in some instances travelers from cer- 
tain sections of Burlington are required to transfer to 
another bus at the central bus terminal. There is no 
charge for this service, the railroad ticket including a 
coupon for the bus service, which is lifted by the bus 
operator. Similar service is available for passengers 
traveling to Burlington. 

Passengers desiring Pullman accommodations may 
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Pullman Passengers Are Delivered to Their Homes by Limousine 


secure these either at the Burlington Union Station or 
at the centrally located bus terminal. Pullman passen- 
gers may utilize the bus service without extra charge or 
will be furnished with individual limousine service for 
the additional payment. No waiting is involved at the 
station in Essex Junction, the buses and limousines mak- 








One of the 36-Passenger Train-Connection Coaches at 
Burlington 


ing direct connection with the six trains which operate 
in each direction through Essex Junction daily. 

Mail, express and baggage are transferred between 
3urlington and the trains at Essex Junction by motor 
truck. This eliminates the necessity for passenger train 
service on the branch and the only passengers now han- 
dled directly into and out of Burlington by rail on the 
Central Vermont are those in the through Boston-Bur- 
lington sleepers, which are still operated. 





Mail, Baggage and Express is Handled by Truck 
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Where Honor Is Due 


Quite appropriate was the recent action of Mrs. J. F. 
Dreidger, of Craik, Sask. When she became the mother of 
a son while traveling on a Canadian National train from her 
home to Regina, Sask., she named the youngster “Cameron 
Norman Robert,” to match the initials of the railway. 


The “Crescent Limited’s” On-Time Record 


Beginning the eighth year of its operation recently, the 
Crescent Limited, premier train of the Southern, left behind 
it a remarkable record of on-time performance. While on the 
line of the Southern between Atlanta, Ga., and Washington, 
D. C., making 2,557 trips in each direction, it maintained its 
schedule on 2,542 southbound trips, an on-time average of 
99.4 per cent, and on 2,521 northbound trips, an average of 
98.5 per cent. 


Katy Cattle Train Makes Fast Run 


The first shipment of cattle to travel over the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas lines from Fort Worth, Tex., to St. Louis, 
Mo., without a stop for food or water, was handled last 
month. Special handling was asked for a 13-car shipment of 
cattle for ‘Chicago, and special handling the shipment had. 
The 757-mile run was made in 32 hr. and 45 min., although 
two additional cars were picked up at Parsons and 12 more 
at Sedalia, giving the train a total of 27 cars when it reached 
St. Louis. 


Bid for Another Championship 


Depression or no depression, railroad men continue to lay 
claim to championships of various sorts. The latest bid 
comes from Montpelier, Vt., where the Central Vermont 
station crew of seven men proudly state that they are the 
heaviest station crew of their numbers in New England. It 
must be admitted that there is considerable weight to their 
contention—1,346 lb. to be exact. Their claim having been 
taken lightly by other station crews in the territory, the 
Montpelier aggregation, headed by Relief Agent S. E. 
Thresher, climbed aboard the company’s freight weighing 
scales. Here are the results: Barney O. McGuire, baggage 
master, tipped the scales at 251 lb. George J. Murtagh, ticket 


agent, balanced the beam at 205 lb. The others ranged © 


downward with 193 Ib., 185 Ib., 182 Ib., 170 lb. and 160 Ib., 
respectively. Apparently New England station crews are still 
eating regularly. 


More Odd Jobs for Locomotives 


Traffic or no traffic, locomotives manage to keep busy. 
For instance, at 1:30 a.m. on a recent morning, a locomotive 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific arrived at the 
Beaver Dam, Wis., plant of a cheese company to do its bit 
to help the industry live up to its creed that a cream cheese 
plant must never stop. While one of the plant’s boilers was 
being cleaned, the second boiler broke down. This happened 
late at night, when it was impossible to set up the spare 
boiler in time to start operations at 4:30 a.m. as usual. As 
a last resort, the manager phoned to the division superinten- 
dent of the Milwaukee at Milwaukee, Wis. The locomotive 
was promptly started for Beaver Dam and by four o’clock it 
was busily at work helping to make cheese. Another thing 
of the same sort recently happened at New Westminster, 
B.C. Out there, a new factory needed electric power, al- 
though its own power plant had not been completed and its 
boilers had not been installed. Canadian Pacific locomotive 
No. 6103 was pressed into service, put under a full head of 
steam and set to work turning the turbines. Engine crews 





Odds and Ends... 


came and went, going on and off shift with the same regu- 
larity that marks changes of train crews on the road. Steam 
was maintained 24 hr. a day for two weeks in this fashio 


Public Relations Activities on the Atlantic Coast Line 


Even the enginemen on the Atlantic Coast Line are trying 
to make friends with the public. Whenever possible, they 
throw out letters of appreciation at highway crossings, which 
read as follows: “My good friend, I congratulate you for 
exercising good judgment in stopping to let me pass over 
the crossing first. You can stop quickly, but it is more diffi- 
cult to stop a train. When a motorist takes a chance and 
tries to beat a train over a crossing, he not only endangers 
his own life, but also endangers my life, other members of 
my crew, and passengers, if any. When I saw your car 
brought to a stop, a satisfied and comfortable feeling came 
over me. I admire you and ask that you continue to ap- 
proach and cross crossings cautiously. Take no chance.” 


No Traffic Slump on this Railway 


A tiny railway system in Mexico, with a track 1% miles 
long and 27 in. wide, has been little affected by the general 
business situation. Its 100,000 stockholders, all of whom are 
children, have kept the railway’s business at the normal 
level. This line, called the Scenic Railway of Chapultepec, 
operates in Chapultepec Park. Its rolling stock includes a 
tiny locomotive which, while spouting smoke and steam in a 
realistic manner, is actually driven by a six-cylinder auto- 
mobile engine which is concealed in the dummy boiler. The 
train consists of six coaches, with capacity for 40 children. 
The road, which was constructed three years ago, cost $12,- 
000. Money for its construction was raised penny by penny 
through the efforts of approximately 100,000 children, w! 
are said to hold annual stockholders’ meetings to discuss the 
affairs of the corporation. 


Two First-Class Coincidences 


It has remained for G. J. Derbyshire, general superinten- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, at Peru, Ind., to climax our 
series of items about adjacent cars and locomotives having 
the same number. Mr. Derbyshire offers two unusual inci- 
dents from his own experience. Referring to the item in the 
April 9 issue, concerning two cars of different railroads but 
with the same number, which were coupled together in the 
same train, he says, “It recalls to my mind a similar incident 
which occurred in 1900. A gonodola car, C. & O. 14057, 
loaded with low-grade bituminous coal, was coupled next to 
a box car, C. C. C. & St. L. 14057, which was loaded with 
specially prepared cannel coal blocks for open-fire heating. 
The two cars were forwarded in the same train. The dif- 
ference in price of the two commodities was about $6 a ton, 
and the difference in the freight rates to the destination of 
the cannel coal, Taunton, Mass., and to that of the bitum- 
inous coal, Indianapolis, Ind., was about the same amount. 
Somewhere enroute the billing was switched. The low-grade 
coal was taken to Taunton on the billing for the car of 
cannel coal, and the latter went to the destination of 
bituminous coal. There was, of course, a claim and.serious 
complaint about the service. An investigation of the error 
started at the station where I was agent at the time.” 

Here is another one that Mr. Derbyshire tells: “A train 
stopped with the rear end on a bridge over a street. Th: 
brakeman, in getting off to go back to flag, overlooked ¢ 
fact that he was on a bridge, and fell to the street and was 
injured. The name of the street was Johnson and the name 
of the brakeman was Johnson. The train dispatcher, who 
made arrangements to take care of the injured man, was also 
named Johnson, and he called a doctor by the f 
Johnson. There were no relationships involved.” 
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Roads Should Borrow 
From R. F.C., Buy Bonds 


Woodlock suggests fixed charges 
could thus be painlessly 
reduced 


By borrowing from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and_purchas- 
ing their own bonds in the open market 
at present low prices railroads could 
effect the equivalent of a financial re- 
organization, which “ordinarily would be 
achieved only by the tedious process of 
receivership and foreclosure sale,” says 
Thomas F. Woodlock, former Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner and now con- 
tributing editor of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, in a recent article in that paper. 
Conceding that the advent of such buy- 
ing would increase present prices, Mr. 
Woodlock points out that, because the 
present level is so low, there would be a 
substantial saving in annual charges even 
if the bonds were acquired at double the 
current prices. 

As an example he suggests that if a 
railroad with $100,000,000 of five per cent 
bonds outstanding could purchase these 
at 35 per cent of their face value, with 
money costing six per cent, there would 
be at once a saving of annual interest of 
$2,900,000. By another calculation Mr. 
Woodlock shows how the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, which has been told by the 
I.C.C. to submit a plan for reducing its 
fixed charges by July 1, could reduce such 
charges from an average of 44 per cent 
to 13 per cent if it could buy up its 
outstanding bonds at current market 
prices even though it had to pay six per 
cent for the purchase money. Assuming 
also that all bonds could not be so ac- 
quired, Mr. Woodlock holds that there 
would nevertheless be a substantial sav- 
ing if any were purchased since “The ad- 
vantage of purchasing one’s own obliga- 
tions at a substantial discount is at all 
times obviously real.” 

Supposing that it were “politically pos- 
sible” to deal with the railroad situation 
“in a really business-like manner,” he 
continues to suggest that a plan might 
be evolved whereby railroads could bor- 
row R.F.C. obligations and exchange 
these on the basis of current market 
prices, for their own securities, pledging 
the latter with the R.F.C. Finally, he 
asks, if the St. Louis-San Francisco 
should submit some such plan in com- 
pliance with the I.C.C. demand that it 
reduce fixed charges “could anyone deny 
that it was a logical ‘plan’ standing on 
real feet?” 

“The real foundation for the logic,” he 
continued, “is in the fact that the mar- 






ket for railroad bonds has liberally ‘dis- 
counted’ the unfavorable position of the 
industry and that by so doing it has 
opened an opportunity for bringing rail- 
road capitalization down to the facts. It 
seems to be an effective substitute for 
the radical and expensive surgery of re- 
ceivership.” 


Non-Productive Works 
Opposed by President 


But he favors aid, such as R. F. C. 
loan to P. R. R., for ‘‘income- 
producing’”’ projects 


The proposed loan of $27,500,000 to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which 
was approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last week, was cited 
favorably by President Hoover, to illus- 
trate the difference between loans for 
“income-producing” improvements and 
government bond issues for “non-pro- 
ductive” public improvements, in a letter 
made public on May 23 to the president 
of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers which had urged on the Presi- 
dent a proposal for a large issue of 
bonds to finance public works construc- 
tion. The President said he favored 
extension of the authority of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to make 
loans on sound security to industry 
where they would “sustain and expand 
employment” but he objected to making 
loans for further expansion of “public 
works of remote usefulness” on the 
ground that they would impose “un- 
bearable burdens upon the taxpayer, un- 
balance the budget and demoralize gov- 
ernment credit,” and he particularly 
compared the Pennsylvania loan with 
the proposal in a bill passed by the 
House to appropriate $132,000,000 for 
highway construction. He also referred 
to river and harbor improvements as 
being in the class of “non-productive 
public works which bring no direct in- 
come and comparatively little relief to 
unemployment.” 

Referring to the distinction between 
“income producing” or “self-liquidating” 
works and “non-producing” public 
works, the President said: 

“T can perhaps make this distinction clear by 
citing the example of the recent action of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in the mat- 
ter of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company on 
one hand, and the recent bill passed by the 
House of Representatives for increased road 
building on the other. 

“The railroad company applied to the Recon- 
struction Corporation for a loan of $55,000,000 
to help finance a fund of over $68,000,000 needed 
to electrify certain of its lines. By so doing it 


would employ directly and indirectly for one 
(Continued on page 927) 
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Ex Parte 103 Increase 


Has Proved Inadequate 


Buckland, holding additional funds 
are needed, asks alinement 
of intrastate rates 


Pointing out that receipts from the in- 
creased rates authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 
193 have not been up to expectations, 
E. G. Buckland, president of the Rail- 
road Credit Corporation, testified before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 25 that his organization can not 
meet the requests of the various roads 
for loans unless additional funds are 
forthcoming. Mr. Buckland appeared in 
connection with an investigation which 
the commission has instituted due to the 
refusal of the regulatory bodies in ten 
states to permit increases in intrastate 
rates similar to those permitted by the 
commission. The states are Arkansas, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Utah. 

He urged that states which so far have 
not adjusted their intrastate rates to 
conform to the interstate increases be 
required to do so in order that the finan- 
cial relief intended by the commission 
can be provided to the fullest extent pos- 
sible under the decision. 

“In its decision handed down on De- 
cember 5, 1931,” Mr. Buckland said, “the 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorized comparatively small increases in 
rates and permitted the carriers to pro- 
ceed with the plan which they had pro- 
posed. The funds collected by The 
Railroad Credit Corporation have been 
used for making loans to prevent de- 
faults in fixed interest obligations. The 
first problem was the rendition of relief 
before there was any money to admin- 
ister. Fortunately, provision had been 
made for the interest requirements ol 
the carriers due in January. February 
requirements did not amount to a great 
deal. The interest obligations to be 
made on March 1 were large. The 
Credit Corporation gave assurances by 
resolutions that, if and when funds were 
available, it would take over any loan 
which the Credit Corporation would 
have made if it had then been in funds. 
This, while not constituting discountable 
bank paper, was accepted by some banks 
interested in the affairs of certain rail- 
roads, but the most assistance came 
from the fortunate organization of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
season to help with the March 1 ma- 
turities. 


(Continued on page 927) 
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Seatrain Lines Plans 
N. Y.-Havana Route 


Car-carrying steamer service now 
operated out of New Orleans 
to be extended 


Seatrain Lines, Inc., which during the 
past three years has been operating, be- 
tween New Orleans, La., and Havana, 
Cuba, the “Seatrain”, a new type of ves- 
sel for carrying railroad cars, plans to 
inaugurate a New York-Havana service in 
September, according to a recent state- 
ment by Graham M. Brush, president. 
The “Seatrain” has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 100 cars which it carries on 
three decks; a description of this New 
Orleans-Havana vessel which is similar 
to the two now under construction for 
the New York-Havana service appeared 
in the Railway Age of September 15, 
1928, page 492. 

The New York terminal will be lo- 

cated in Hoboken, N. J., where crane 
facilities for transferring cars are being 
installed along the line of the Hoboken 
Manufacturers’ Railroad. This switch- 
ing line, as announced in the Railway 
Age of April 30, page 751, was recently 
acquired by Seatrain Lines. The two 
new vessels for the New York service 
are being built by the Sun Shipbuilding 
Company, Chester, Pa., at a cost of about 
$1,580,000 each. It is the ultimate plan 
of the Seatrain Lines to expand into 
coastwise shipping and at present there 
is in contemplation an extension of the 
New Orleans service to Mobile, Ala., by 
means of a car float operation. Likewise 
the possibility of a New York-New Or- 
leans service, by means of a transfer of 
cars at Havana, was suggested. 
Some competition with the railroads 
is perhaps inevitable as the “Seatrain” 
service is extended, Mr. Brush conceded, 
but he held that any possible losses 
would be more than offset by revenue 
from newly-developed traffic and in re- 
duced handling costs at ports. 

_The experience of three years with the 
New Orleans-Havana service, he as- 
serted, indicates that the “Seatrain” is 
able to justify rates to attract traffic 
which other water carriers and car fer- 
ries cannot handle profitably. It is a 
co-ordinated rail and water service, 
eliminating handling of lading. Among 
the examples Mr. Brush cited in support 
of this view was a Cuban gas plant 
which had been buying coke from Eng- 
land and Germany. With the advent of 
the “Seatrain,” Birmingham, Ala., coke 
Producers were able to capture this busi- 
ness and return loading for the gondola 
cars was obtained with Cuban manga- 
nese ore, rock asphalt and scrap iron 
which never before moved over the New 
Orleans-Havana route, 

Similar examples of how tank, box and 
refrigerator cars are handled were also 
8iven. Seatrain Lines pays per diem 


on the freight cars, assumes liability for 
loss and damage, etc. Goods are shipped 
between points in United States and 
points in Cuba on through bills of lading 
but there is no joint tariff. Rates are 
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combinations of locals—the rate to the 
port plus the Seatrain Lines rate plus 
the rate to destination. As for savings 
in handling costs at the port, Mr. Brush 
said he looks forward to economies at 
New York amounting to $50 a car. 


Club Meetings 


The second Los Angeles meeting of 
the Pacific Railway Club will be held 
on June 11, when speakers will discuss 
the subject of “Co-operation of Em- 
ployees and Management in Securing 
Proper Regulation of Highway Carriers.” 
This meeting is in accordance with last 
year’s decision to rotate the club’s meeting 
places and to hold at least one meeting 
a year in Los Angeles. 


Auto Renting Service at P. R. R. 
New York Terminal 


Arrangements have been completed for 
the installation at Pennsylvania station 
in New York of the Hertz Driv-ur-self 
automobile renting service, according to 
a recent announcement by George Le 
Boutillier, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania. Three different makes of auto- 
mobiles will be available to railroad 
patrons who wish to utilize the service. 


Helm Appointed Secretary, Louisiana 
Public Service Commission 


Effective May 19, James L. Helm has 
been appointed secretary of the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission, with head- 
quarters at Baton Rouge, La. Mr. Helm 
succeeds Henry Jastremski, who died on 
May 15, after serving for more than 20 
years as secretary of the present com- 
mission and its predecessor, the Railroad 
Commission of Louisiana. 





No Longer a Railroad Question 


The grade crossing question is no 
longer a railroad question. The 
railroads have been here for a hun- 
dred years, but it is only since the 
advent of the motor vehicle that the 
grade crossing problem has become 
acute, 

The problem is not due to in- 
creased operations of the railroads ; 
on the contrary, there are fewer 
trains today than there were a year 
ago. The growth of highway 
traffic, including the automobile, bus 
and truck, which use the highways 
as a means of competing with the 
railroads, is responsible. 

The motor-using public, as a 
whole, derives the chief benefit 
from elimination of grade crossings, 
and there is also benefit to the resi- 
dents of the cities and towns. In 
most instances there is no great 
benefit to the railroads, and it is no 
longer equitable that there should 
be fixed proportions for distributing 
such costs, since no two crossings 
are alike. 

—Thomas Nelson Perkins, chairman of 
the board, Boston & Maine, testifying 


before the joint committee on transportation 
of the Massachusetts legislature. 














R. R. Troubles Due 
Largely to Trucks 


Jouett declares depression to 
blame for lesser part of 
present distress 


Pointing out that railroad freight traf- 
fic increased 80 per cent in the first 
decade of the present century, 62 per 
cent in the second and only 9 per cent 
from 1920 to 1929, and that in the last 
mentioned period trucks increased 250 
per cent, E. S. Jouett, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Louisville & 
Nashville, declares that all but a small 
portion of what must have been a very 
great increase in traffic in the last period 
went to the trucks. This statement he 
made in an address delivered before the 
convention of the Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association at Louisville on May 
21. 

He stated further that a check had 
shown that about 100,000 carloads of 
freight annually were being trucked into 
and out of Louisville alone, and that the 
traffic was growing in spite of the de- 
pression. 

“Unless these conditions change,” he 
continued, “the railroads, which are 
helpless because bound hand and \ foot 
by governmental regulations, will be 
completely broken down. The Louisville 
& Nashville throughout its history of 
80 years has operated successfully and 
never failed to meet promptly every ob- 
ligation. Three years ago its stock was 
selling at $150 per share. Last week 
this stock sold for a fraction over $8 
per share. The same is relatively true 
of practically all the railroads of the 
country. 

“It may be claimed that this situation 
is due to the depression. Certainly that 
has contributed to it, but probably only 
the lesser part. If the enormous traffic 
now being handled by the commercial 
trucks, the most of which under equal 
competitive conditions doubtless would 
have stayed with the railroads, has not 
been thus improperly diverted, the rail- 
roads would have no serious difficulty in 
weathering the depression storm. 

“If the threatened destruction of the 
railroads is not averted, either govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the 
railroads will result or the railroads will 
be continued in a crippled, inefficient 
condition because of greatly curtailed 
traffic. The first of these alternatives 
would mean billions of taxes added to 
the people to pay for the railroads ini- 
tially, and hundreds of millions annually 
thereafter to maintain and operate them. 
It would also mean the loss of the 350 
millions of taxes now annually paid by 
the railroads, and this would involve the 
payment by the other tax-payers of this 
additional amount if they are to con- 
tinue to enjoy the same schools and 
other blessings which the railroads’ 
taxes have heretofore brought. 

“Suppose the calamity of government 
ownership is averted; what will be the 
effect upon the public of the continued 
crippled condition of the railroads? First 

(Continued on page 927) 
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Railway Committee 
Reports to Commons 


Urges investigation of officers’ 
expense accounts, closing 
some off-line offices 


The report of the Railway Committee 
to the House of Commons in Ottawa 
last week, which was adopted practical- 
ly without debate, afforded one of the 
major surprises of the present session. 
The report, which proved to _ be 
unanimous, had threatened to be one of 
the really large questions after the many 
stormy meetings of the committee. The 
public was prepared for acrimonious de- 
bate. 

No reasons were given for the barring 
of debate on the report but it is believed 
that the fact that the report of the royal 
commission on transport would soon be 
submitted to the government and 
the fact that most members are anxious 
to get home made an agreement to si- 
lence possible. It was expected that the 
committee report would strongly recom- 
mend even more rigorous economies in 
the operation of the road, that it would 
urge the revision of the contract by 
which Sir Henry Thornton was given 
a residence in Montreal, and that re- 
consideration be given to the question 
of expenses generally. 

Premier Bennett, however, warned the 
House against excessive optimism about 
further economies in the operation of 
the road. 

In view of the results of the 
past two or three years, your committee 
strongly recommends that until there is 
a marked improvement in the earnings 
of the system, capital expenditures 
should be limited strictly to the barest 
necessities, always consistent with effi- 
ciency.” This was the first of a series 
of recommendations of the railway com- 
mittee. 

With regard to the salary paid to Sir 
Henry Thornton, president of the Cana- 
dian National, the committee’s report 
recommended that allowances over and 
above the contractual salary be re- 
viewed by the directors. 

A much stricter supervision of all ex- 
pense accounts of Canadian National of- 
fhieers by a committee of directors was 
recommended. “A system of control 
similar to that in vogue in the best regu- 
lated industrial houses, finance and other 
institutions is required, and your com- 
mittee earnestly recommends that the 
board of directors forthwith put into ef- 
fect such effective control as is neces- 
sary in the premises,” the report said. 

The transaction connected with the 
leasing of the official residence of Sir 
Henry Thornton by the directors of the 
C. N. R., the committee said, should be 
investigated by the directors, with a 
view to ascertaining its legality and if 
possible obtaining its recision. 

With regard to the Canadian National 
offices in the United States, the report 
said that results with respect to freight 
trafic have been “fairly satisfactory,” 
but the results achieved from passenger 
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traffic “have not been commensurate 
with the cost.” 

“Your committee recommends that 
the whole question of the New York 
and other off-line passenger offices 
should be carefully reviewed by the man- 
agement in conjunction with the board 
of directors.” It is further urged that 
“careful consideration be given by the 
management and by the board to the 
question of closing such of the offices, 
both passenger and freight, as have not 
achieved satisfactory results, and also of 
cooperating with other railway systems 
by joint arrangement so as to effect as 
much saving as possible.” 

The _ situation respecting pensions 
should be reviewed, in the opinion of the 
committee, not with any view to reduc- 
ing satutory pensions but with one view 
to putting the three pension schemes 
now operating within the system “on a 
sound, economic basis, including, if 
deemed desirable, the inclusion of the 
system of contribution.” 

The committee’s final recommendation 
expressed the conviction “that the exer- 
cise of political patronage or influence 
in the operation of this publicly-owned 
enterprise would do great injury,” and 
urged continued vigilance on the part of 
all concerned “to avoid the introduction 
of practices detrimental to the public in- 
terest.” 


Great Northern Extends Store-Door 
Delivery 

Store-door delivery service has been 

established by the Great Northern in 

towns along its Spokane Falls & Northern 


branch, to meet truck competition. L.c.l. 


freight is carried on a passenger train 
leaving Spokane at 8:20 a.m., and deliv- 
eries to merchants in seven towns along 
the branch are made before noon. 

“This merchandise service was first 
tried last August in the Palouse terri- 
tory,” said J. S. Bock, general agent of 
the Great Northern, in announcing an 
extension of the service. “It has met 
with success. Exceptional gains have 
been shown monthly since December. 
More and more merchants are using this 
service for their shipments from Spo- 
kane.” 


Pennsylvania Finds Limit to 1.C.C. 
Jurisdiction 


Stating that the interstate commerce 
act “confers no authority on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to enforce the Ten 
Commandments or any one of them,” and 
that if the act were to be construed as 
conferring such authority it “would be be- 
yond the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress and therefore invalid,” the Penn- 
sylvania has filed with the commission 
an answer to the complaint filed by Noah 
W. Cooper, of Nashville, Tenn., which 
had asked the commission to require the 
railroads to stop running trains on Sun- 
days. The complaint was filed under the 
provision of the law giving the commis- 
sion jurisdiction over rates, fares, charges, 
rules, regulations, and “practices,” but 
the Pennsylvania says that running trains 
on Sunday is not a practice within the 
meaning of the law 


May 28, 1932 


Hearing on Accounting 


for Charitable Gifts 


1. C. C. investigation follows N. Y, 
Commission’s order in N. Y. 
Telephone case 


Somebody having decided that this 
would be a good time to raise the ques- 
tion as to whether public utilities subject 
to commission regulation ought to be al- 
lowed to make contributions to charity 
and charge them to operating expenses, 
a hearing on the subject was held before 
Examiner Hansen of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on May 19. The 
issue was precipitated by an order of 
the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion directing the New York Telephone 
Company to revise its accounting for a 
contribution of $75,000 to the Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Committee of 
New York City and to charge the 
amount to surplus instead of operating 
expenses. The order also applied to 
similar expenditures in previous years. 
The company contended that its ac- 
counting was in accordance with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s clas- 
sification, that it was subject to that 
commission’s jurisdiction, and that it 
could not keep its books in two ways. 
While it was seeking another hearing 
pefore the state commission, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ordered an 
investigation of the question of the 
proper accounting for such expenditures, 
and, stating that the decision would set 
an important precedent, invited all car- 
riers subject to its jurisdiction to par- 
ticipate. 

Before the hearing was over it be- 
came apparent that those most interested 
in the question are the state commis- 
sioners, on the theory that corporations 
like to hide items in their operating ex- 
penses to reinforce their arguments for 
higher rates, and the officers of relief 
organizations, who had a strong feeling 
that if the commission should rule that 
charitable contributions are not proper 
expenditures for utility corporations the 
corporation managers would be inclined 
to let their stockholders make their own 
decisions as to how much they should 
contribute. Representatives of the tele- 
phone companies and the railroads who 
testified thought that the companies 
were “citizens” and properly interested 
in relief funds affecting the welfare of 
their communities and said that the 
amounts were too small to affect rates 
and therefore came out of the amount 
left available to stockholders whether 
charged to general operating expenses 
or to surplus. 

F. R. Kellogg, counsel for the Asso- 
ciation of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, pointed out that from 19 to 23 per 
cent of the funds collected by community 
chests have been contributed by corpora 
tions and said that with the growing 
demands upon relief funds they would 
be put to it to collect the money in the 


face of a commission ruling that contr~ 


butions for such purposes are not 4 
proper operating expense for utilities. 
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When Examiner Hansen asked what dif- 
ference it made to the agencies how the 
money was charged to accounts he re- 
plied that it would make a “colossal 
diflerence” and that corporation direc- 
tors would have “cold chills” if asked 


for contributions under such conditions 
and that such a ruling would at least be 
a very powerful argument for a corpora- 
tion officer who for any reason did not 
want to contribute. William Hodson, 
secretary-director of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City, said that the New 
York relief committee had collected $19,- 
500,000 including pledges, of which 26.5 
per cent had been contributed by cor- 
porations, and that any ruling which 
would make it more difficult to obtain 
the assistance of corporations for such 
work would have a very serious effect. 


Roy B. Shaver, assistant comptroller 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, said that as a practical 
matter it makes no difference to the 
telephone user how donations or con- 
tributions of this character are treated 
in the accounts. “If these items are 
charged to operating expenses, the 
amount is relatively so insignificant that 
it would have no effect upon the rates 
charged for service,” he said. ‘“Further- 
more, the state commissions are free to 
establish rates ignoring such contribu- 
tions, or not, as they see fit, so long as 
those rates are not held confiscatory by 
the courts. The accounting for this item) 
therefore, does not affect the telephone 
user. So far as the stockholder is con- 
cerned, the method of accounting is also 
of no consequence whatever. If the 
items are charged to expenses, the 
amount carried to surplus will be de- 
creased by that amount; if, on the other 
hand, they are charged directly to sur- 
plus, the result will be the same. It is 
merely a question of classification and 
of the order in which the ultimate deduc- 
tion from surplus is made. We are not 
considering gifts of corporate funds, but 
only such contributions as are made be- 
cause in the judgment of the manage- 
ment they are deemed reasonable and 
proper expenditures in the interest of 
the business. The accounting for dona- 
tions or contributions for charitable and 
like purposes made in recent years by 
other Bell System Companies is the 
same as that followed by the New York 
Telephone Company and is based on 
Case 149, Accounting Bulletin No. 11, 
issued under order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, dated June 26, 
1916. As we interpret it, that case pro- 
vides that contributions made in the in- 
terest of and for general benefit and 
advantage of the operations of the com- 
pany shall be charged to operating ex- 
penses. The contributions under dis- 
cussion are contributions of that charac- 
ter. The accounting prescribed has been 
in effect for some fifteen years with 
respect to telephone companies and for 
a longer period with respect to certain 
other classes of carriers. (See Account 
460 Other Expenses, Classification of 
Operating Revenues and Operating Ex- 
penses of Steam Roads effective July 1, 
1914.) During that time no question 
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seems to have been raised as to the 
fundamental propriety of the accounting 
prescribed by this commission. Bell 
System Companies subscribe to this ac- 
counting and the basic underlying prin- 
ciples prompting it. These principles 
were doubtless taken into consideration 
by the commission when the accounting 
rule was established.” 


John E. Benton, general solicitor for 
the National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners, cross-examined 
the telephone witnesses to bring out 
that the state commissions would have 
to check the companies’ accounts in any 
rate case to ascertain how much such 
contributions might amount to, whereas 
if they were charged to surplus they 
would not have to worry about it. E. V. 
Williamson, statistician of the West 
Virginia Commission, and chairman of 
the association’s committee on statistics 
and accounts, testified that 25 state com- 
missions have adopted uniform account- 
ing classifications requiring that dona- 
tions be charged to surplus and that 4 
others require that they be charged to 
surplus, while many states do not allow 
such items of expenditure to be taken 
into consideration in rate-making. 

F. A. Barnes, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Accounts of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, testified that the 
telephone company’s contribution had 
been properly charged to operating ex- 
penses and said that the commission’s 
classification was a proper one. 

E. R. Woodson, secretary of the Rail- 
way Accounting Officers’ Association, in- 
troduce? as a witness E. M. Thomas, 
comptroller of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Pere Marquette, and chairman of a 
committee representing the association. 
He said that the position of the associa- 
tion is that all such items should be 
charged to operating expenses in accord- 
ance with the Classification of Accounts 
prescribed by the commission and that he 
knew of no difference of opinion among 
railway accounting officers on that point. 
If such items were required to be charged 
to surplus, he said, the accounts would 
not reflect the facts. Mr. Thomas said 
that many railroads had made contribu- 
tions to community chests and similar 
funds and that a railway company is di- 
rectly interested in anything that is for 
the benefit of the communities it serves. 


C. N. J. Arranges Boat-Connection 
Motor Coach Service 


The Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey has approved the 
Central of New Jersey’s plan to sub- 
stitute buses for trains in summer serv- 
ices along its Atlantic Highlands branch. 
The bus service, provided under contract 
by the Boro Buses-Rollo Transit Corpor- 
ation, is operated between the Atlantic 
Highlands pier of the Jersey Central’s 
Sandy Hook steamers and Matawan, 
N. J. Municipal consents for the bus 
operation were obtained from the bor- 
oughs of Atlantic Highlands, Keyport, 
and Matawan, while the township of 
Middletown, the boroughs of Union Beach 
and Keansburg denied the consents. The 
certificates was therefore granted with 
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the stipulation that no passengers be ac- 
cepted or discharged within the municipal 
limits of Middletown, Union Beach and 
Keansburg. 

In prior summers the Jersey Central 
increased train services on this branch, 
but testimony at the hearings indicated 
that railway rolling stock used there will 
require replacement in the near future 
and that traffic on the branch was not 
sufficient to justify such replacements. 
Bus fares are the same as railway rates 
to points along the route. 


Annual Meeting Freight Claim 
Division 
A tentative program for the annual 
meeting of the Freight Claim division 
of the American Railway Association, to 
be held in Chicago on June 7-9, has been 
adopted as follows: 


JuNE 7—MorNING 
Opening business, including addresses by Presi- 
lent Aishten and Chairman McNitt. 
Report of General Committee 
Report of Secretary 
Report of Committee on Freight Claim Pre- 
vention 
AFTERNOON 
Prevention Program 


1—Damage to Fresh Fruits, Melons and Vege- 
tables. Why the Bulge Pack? 
2—Carload Damage: Rough Handling—Unlo- 


rated Damage : : 
3—Prevention Activities of Freight Claim Con 
ferences 
4—General Prevention Activities 
JuNE 8—Morninc 
Report_of Committee on Rules of Order In 
cluding Recodification , 
Report of* Committee on Overcharge Rules 
AFTERNOON 
Election of Arbitration Committees 
Election of officers and general committeemen; 
selection of place and dates for next session 


JuNE 9—MornInG 


Report of Committee on Loss and Damage 
Rules—continued 
Joint Report of Committees on Loss and Dam- 


age Rules and Overcharge Rules 
AFTERNOON 

Joint Report of Committees on Loss and Dam- 
age Rules and Overcharge Rules—continued. 

Bond Issue for Waterways Urged 

Representatives of the Mississippi 
Valley Association and other waterway 
advocates testified before the House ways 
and means committee on May 20 in sup- 
port of the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Mansfield, chairman of the 
rivers and harbors committee, to ex- 
pedite work on river and ‘harbor projects 
authorized by Congress by financing them 
by means of a $500,000,000 bond issue 
instead of by annual appropriations by 
Congress. The bill is similar to the 
Shipstead bill on which hearings have 
been held by the Senate commerce com- 
mittee, and would hasten the work on the 
projects already authorized, the cost of 
which is estimated at over $400,000,000, 
instead of requiring that it be done piece- 
meal at the rate allowed by the annual 
river and ‘harbor appropriations, $60,- 
000,000. to $75,000,000 a year. After a 
time, however, the speed at which such 
work is prosecuted would again depend 
on the rate at which the bonds were paid 
off, because the bill provides that not 
more than $500,000,000 of the bonds for 
the purpose shall be outstanding at any 
time. Robert Isham Randolph, president 
of the Mississippi Valley association, in- 

(Continued on page 926) 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month’ of March, 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
_ 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 
Boston & Albany.......... 1932 
1931 
Boston & Maine........... 1932 
1931 
N. Y., New H. & Hart....1932 
1931 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1932 
1931 
Del., Lack. & Western....1932 
1931 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)....1932 
1931 
Grand Trunk Western...... 1932 
1931 
Lehigh Valley.......secees 1932 
1931 
Michigan Central.......... 1932 
1931 
New York Central........ 1932 
1931 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1932 
1931 
Pere Marquette.....ccsceces 1932 
1931 
Pitts. & Lake Ervie........ 1932 
1931 
MED vecdnevetensewnest 1932 
1931 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1932 
1931 
Big Four Lines. ...ccecesee 1932 
1931 
Central of New Jersey..... 1932 
1931 
Chicago & Eastern IIl.....1932 
1931 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... .1932 
1931 
Ps nce weseseewess 1932 
1931 
Pennsylvania System....... 1932 
1931 
CY Gai cacueceunenstemt 1932 
1931 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1932 
1931 
Norfolk & Western........ 1932 
1931 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1932 
1931 
Central of Georgia......... 1932 


1931 
Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1932 
1931 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1932 
1 
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Seaboard Air Line......... 1932 
1931 

SY Bcd tdenwbneee ves 1932 
1931 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western....1932 
1 
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Chi. Gt. Westert...ccccece 1932 
1931 

Chic., Milw., St. P. & wae. 
1931 

Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1932 
1931 

Great Norther®.....ccsces 1932 
1931 

Minn., St. P. & S. St. M...1932 
1931 

Northern Pacific........... 1932 
1931 

Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1932 
1931 

Central Western Region: 

| RR aoe 1932 
1931 

Atch., Top. £ S. Fe (incl. 1932 
hh aeeee eee 931 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1932 
1931 


Chi., Rock I. & Pacific....1932 
(inc. C. R. I. & G.) 1931 


Denver & R. G. Wn....... 1932 
19%1 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. .1932 
1931 
Oregon Short Line......... 1932 
1931 
So. Pacific—Pacific Lines. .1932 
193) 
Wetee FOR ccccccececes 1932 
1931 

Southwestern papiee: 
Gell, Cole. & S. Fe......0 1932 
1931 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 1932 
ee ; 1931 
Missouri Pacific........... 1932 
1931 
St. Louis-San Francisco oo 
1931 
St. a Southwestern oon 
ee eae 1931 
Toms e "New Orleans..... He 
1931 
Wee BD POs cc cccccccs 1932 
1931 


Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Average 
miles of 


road 


operated 


402 
407 
2,063 
2,066 
2,055 
2,094 


848 

876 

998 

998 
2,316 
2,316 
1,021 
1,019 
1,343 
1,343 
2,115 
1,869 
6,225 
6,423 
1,660 
1,660 
2,202 
2,201 

235 

235 
2,497 
2,497 


ass 


CiomrPwly nin we 
SYK SON 


WO gWlve ett womoor 
ne als tel pal ak a 
me wOLe be 


Train- 
miles 


137,339 
148,570 
292,666 
323,528 
363,914 
391,959 


226,891 


56,589 
86,498 
547,415 
733,328 


1,348,192 
1,588,485 
664,385 
632,629 
165,249 
192,564 
191,714 
190,128 
87,972 
114,616 
39,014 
43,833 
2,719,424 
3,285,694 
444,575 
538,134 


794,265 
968,457 
554,678 
650,566 


617,485 
753,740 
193,573. 
245,416 
1,298,019 
1,528,886 
950,894 
1,236,551 
505,035 
578,750 
1,096,524 
1,286,804 


988,113 
1,080,233 
214,279 
240,123 
1,203,284 
1,335,578 
216,410 
236,179 
577,860 
629,523 
345,960 
361,956 
471,508 
578,970 
147,741 
159,415 


202,559 

233,115 
1,270,538 
1,506,303 
1,077,761 
1,180,064 
1,067,847 


691,700 
845,872 


182,341 
193,337 
335,340 
338,826 
1,109,822 
1,263,038 
579,050 
647,389 
189,040 
243,201 
476,276 
562,176 
269,711 
371,229 








Locomotive-miles Car-miies r ~ 
Cc —A r Gross. Net. 

Principal Loaded Per Excluding Reverue 
and Light (thou- cent locomotives and non- 
helper sands) loaded andtenders revenue 
144,324 9,822 3,498 63.5 185,116 59,412 
154,094 11,731 4,027 65.9 208,236 70,509 
331,328 29,383 9,044 66.2 491,072 171,952 
367,942 36,521 11,017 67.7 586,407 208,611 
438,214 24,694 11,584 62.8 637,158 224,362 
458,558 22,459 13,671 64.9 736,432 268,297 
297,404 31,639 6,985 59.7 445,150 200,767 
347,213 37,574 8,258 59.8 513.778 224,765 
398,203 48,624 11,435 64.5 667,126 265,181 
458,211 47,472 13,318 66.4 744,435 287,359 
682,698 57,802 26,704 61.3 1,628,033 603,516 
776,183 67,079 32,627 61.2 1,970,249 745,526 
201,028 1,861 4,891 61.1 287,670 99,420 
245,802 3,114 6,943 62.3 400,887 140,629 
411,085 36,072 11,059 62.6 670,768 266,582 
461,129 44,523 13,463 62.9 818,938 333,098 
399,936 10,393 11,911 58.9 700,326 224,054 
437,952 10,262 14,520 60.3 840,607 277,006 
1,616,487 91,298 52,899 60.2 3,283,828 1,313,148 
1,889,304 119,174 65,050 59.6 4,023,472 1,599,118 
492,403 5,278 14,205 59.8 836,618 281,677 
536,652 8,621 17,283 60.0 1,018,724 361,143 
331,913 2,915 7,397 58.5 473,861 180,286 
353,118 3,154 8,615 60.7 520,682 194,309 
58,454 878 2,321 56.8 190,577 104,194 
88,466 1,274 3,282 58.4 262,821 144,392 
563,205 12.367 16,164 62.5 915,474 310,366 
764,544 13,909 21,237 61.2 1,250,125 418,607 
1,563,199 156,164 37,337 58.4 2,518,395 1,074,727 
1,896,345 211,454 48,954 59.6 3,275,288 1,420,129 
689,005 17,894 18,643 56.7 1,253,738 565,105 
662,016 21,008 20,042 60.5 1,292,346 576,522 
178,191 24,387 4,737 55.4 329,635 148,820 
209,549 33,082 5,784 57.1 397,623 177,565 
192,336 3,186 4,142 62.0 273,498 120,982 
190,410 2,430 4,804 61.6 306,022 129,283 
91,035 3,159 2,108 57.2 174,729 86,907 
118,894 5,111 2,932 60.2 228,578 115,555 
40,789 15,164 455 51.9 33,952 12,865 
47,150 12,257 593 52.8 43,036 16,039 
3,081,221 308,888 89,339 60.7 5,919,052 2,528,745 
3,663,616 371, "728 111,980 60.8 7,413,290 3,179,900 
478,311 46,926 11,389 $7.4 831,208 383,545 
582,822 52,821 14,628 57.2 1,068,036 499,352 
838,248 32,751 30,225 55.6 2,528,440 1,350,300 
1,024,805 36,754 34,526 55.5 2,866,796 1,517,394 
581,343 27,329 19,754 59.6 1,604,462 831,176 
712,026 38,353 23,221 59.2 1,854,786 947,007 
619,092 9,081 12,783 58.1 709,639 238,499 
763,115 11,062 18,182 57.4 1,039,358 347,450 
195,576 3,571 4,417 68.0 234,303 86,399 
246,456 3,950 5,884 69.4 321,296 128,346 
1,307,878 21,898 30,922 59.4 2,071,795 845,744 
1,547,482 26,829 38,556 60.0 2,563,228 1,013,456 
1,010,081 28,760 19,662 57.8 1,375,130 634,558 
1,304,144 34,783 25,709 57.8 1,791,442 815,888 
512,730 4 627 11,298 61.3 655,267 214,997 
591,846 7.109 14,293 59.8 865,504 303,319 
1,107,687 19,116 24,958 65.5 1.367,238 504,773 
1,304,637 25,003 30,693 64.3 1,725,235 669,133 
1,035,444 21,097 22,883 59.9 1,416,318 458,291 
1,139,174 29,675 28,640 63.9 1,640,513 616,151 
214,395 13,499 0,732 61.6 405,772 146,612 
240,149 13,409 8,056 60.7 478,251 174,314 
1,270,949 63,655 29,292 59.5 1,863,197 728,921 
1,416,628 69,572 37,445 61.8 2,286,395 912,942 
228,620 11,016 4,134 64.6 240,405 94,046 
255,119 10,998 5,272 66.4 295,285 119,164 
582,813 18,868 15,568 65.4 927,236 368,567 
636,702 21,861 20,439 66.5 1,216,976 523,426 
350,969 4,279 7,231 64.6 402,563 155,377 
370,388 5,274 9,379 67.9 511,590 209,047 
494,994 29,565 13,158 71.3 721,894 294,321 
612,771 42,007 19,065 72.0 1,047,938 445,510 
153,621 10,200 3,318 68.4 187,657 71,244 
166,580 10,832 4,349 68.2 254,874 104,986 
205,946 1,057 4,233 56.6 277,616 90,280 
242,398 1,768 5,343 56.1 350,861 124,341 
1,354,109 51,630 35,001 64.9 2,049,382 686,325 
1,621,490 70,181 45,443 64.2 2,702,325 936,905 
1,113,310 34,390 29,682 58.8 1,837,633 807,282 
1,222,611 * 38,545 36,597 62.2 2,147,399 948,007 
1,092,900 6,486 23,945 59.1 1,448,899 494,785 
1,271,747 7,744 30,725 61.3 1,842,795 678,230 
171,856 15,456 4,470 66.3 260. 538 103,843 
226,687 21,512 5,761 64.0 350,437 143,313 
170,852 19,183 4,693 69.6 256,776 92,834 
178,209 22,135 auaee 68.2 291,653 107,844 
224,435 14,807 5,890 65.9 348,435 132,625 
263,123 17,085 7,979 64.7 488,157 190,328 
1,117,659 104,447 30,770 64.3 1,818,796 575,647 
1,244,166 132,921 37,457 63.5 2,271,288 771,945 
706,609 27,222 25,284 68.9 1,377,032 492,352 
866,825 33,947 33,644 66.3 1,911,667 691,891 
184,425 1,922 4,604 59.3 298,945 119,891 
200,011 4,038 5,281 64.5 321,676 133,12) 
336,671 4,431 8,516 59.5 508,485 175,209 
343,142 4,724 9,859 59.6 590,559 219,151 
1,129,154 27,661 27,906 59.7 1,747,107 615,127 
1,300,818 36,924 36,700 60.4 2,330.331 868,407 
582,791 6,956 12,860 61.2 772,787 290;511 
653,882 8,837 15,922 60.1 965,328 363,082 
197,172 2,620 4,773 63.9 266,602 84,694 
251,349 3,730 7,015 62.1 411,272 139,331 
477,615 1,353 10,242 65.0 593,579 207,847 
564,167 1,212 13,551 62.8 826,236 300,537 
269,711 1,401 7,227 $7.48 456,625 133,933 
371,229 2,951 10,225 56.1 669,861 222,027 





Subject to revision. 
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Compared with March, 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany......... ony 
Boston & Maine.........1932 
1931 
N. Y., New H. & Hart..1932 
1931 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson..... 1932 


1931 
Del., Lack. & Western.. con 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie).. at 
Grand Trunk Western.... Han 
Leigh: Valley «s.6600000019Se 
1931 
Michigan Central.........1932 
1931 
New York Central....... cone 
1 
New York, Chi. & St. L.. — 
Pere Marquette ......... 1932 
1931 
Pitts. & Lake Erie.......1932 
1931 
WEEN wacea-nonee decewes 1932 
1931 
Central Does Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 1932 
1931 
Big Four Lines........0. 1932 
1931 
Central of New Jersey...1932 
1931 
Chicago & Eastern IIl.... a 
1 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.. =. 
1 
iP Sere oe 1932 
1931 
Pennsylvania System..... 1932 
1931 
MEE, ctosecuswuctees 1932 
1931 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... — 
1 
Norfolk & Western....... 1932 
1931 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 1932 
1931 
Central of Georgia....... 1932 


1931 
Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. bs 
Louisville & Nashville... .1932 
1931 


Seaboard Air Line....... 1932 
1931 
DE a icivsawiesiees 1932 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western. . Ba 
1 


Chi. Gt. Western........ 1932 
19 

Chi., Milw., St. P. & er 

1931 

Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om.1932 

1931 

Great Northern ......... 1932 

1931 

Minn., St. P. & S. St. M.1932 

1931 

Northern Pacific.........1932 

1931 

Ore.-Wash. R.R. & Nav..1932 


1931 
Central Western Region: 
WM 364054400550 eoees Ree 


19 
“~—S. , Top. & S. Fe (incl. on 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy. +++ 1932 
Chi., Rock I. & Paclfic..1932 
(inch. C. R. I. & _ 1931 
Denver & R. G. Wn. a 


31 
Los Angeles & Salt ae 1931 


Oregon Short Line..... ae 
So. Pacific—Pacific Lines. La 
Union Pacific.. <éenee one 

1931 


Southwestern R 
Gulf, Colo. & ie. ooee89S2 


1931 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines.. — 


Missouri Pacific..........1932 
1931 
St. Louis-San Francisco. .1932 
1931 


St. Louis Southwestern 1932 
ee er | 
Texas & New Orleans.... Hy 


Texas & Pacific.........1932 
1931 








1931, 


Average number 


of freight cars on line 
Scns 





Home 


3,976 
3,458 
11,277 
11,402 
16,173 
15,420 


11,636 
10,741 
19,030 
19,529 
36,259 
35,866 

4,584 

4,126 
22,278 
22,030 
25,715 
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troduced a number of witnesses repre- 
senting that organization, and Frank R. 
Reid, president, and S. A. Thompson, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, also testified in 
support of the bill. Representatives of 
the railways were to be heard on Thurs- 
day. 


National Safety Contest Winners 


Winners in the eight groups of the 
annual Steam Railway Accident Preven- 
tion contest conducted by the National 
Safety Council, in which Class I rail- 
roads in the United States competed, 
were awarded trophies at a dinner held at 
the Stevens hotel, Chicago, on May 17. 
The awards were made by C. W. Berg- 
quist, president of the National Safety 
Council, who said that if all Class I rail- 
roads of the country had been able to 
attain the average rate of the winner 
there would have been an additional sav- 
ing of 5,426 employee lives during the 
past eight years. The ‘Union Pacific 
system was awarded first place for Group 
A, with a rate of 1.86 casualties per 
million man-hours for 1931. <A _ lower 
casualty rate, 1.59 was attained by the 
Chicago & North Western, but because 
that road won first place last year, it 
could not compete for first place this 
year. On the other hand, the Chicago 
& North Western was awarded first 
place last year because the Union Pacific 
could not be awarded first place two 
years in succession. Group B was won 
by the Union Pacific Railroad company 
with a casualty rate of 1.66, because the 
Atlantic Coast Line with a casualty rate 
of 1.10 could not be awarded first place 
two years in succession. Winners of 
other groups and their casualty rates are 
as follows: Group C, the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company, 
1.69; Group D, the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake, 1.88; Group E, the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern, 1.27; Group E, the Ann 
Arbor, .96; and Group G, the Green Bay 
& Western, .77. In the Switching and 
Terminal division, the following ‘lines 
won: Group A, the Union Railroad Com- 
pany, 1.89; and Group B, the Conemaugh 
& Black Lick, 1.68. The St. Louis zone 
of the Pullman Company won first place 
in its group with a casualty rate of 0.79. 

Special commendation was given the 
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Pacific Lines of the Southern Pacific for 
a non-fatality record among employees 
for 207 consecutive days. The Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis was also mentioned for 
a continuous non-fatality employee record 
since June, 1928. 

The progress made by railroads in re- 
ducing employees’ casualties in all steam 
lines is shown in the eight year averages. 
There were 685 employee deaths last year 
as compared with 2,056 in 1923, a reduc- 
tion of 1,371 fatalities or 66.58 per cent. 
During the same period injuries were 
reduced from 127,956 to 21,353, or ap- 
proximately 86 per cent. 


Bar Harbor Service Quickened 
The Bar Harbor express, leaving Wash- 
ington over the Pennsylvania at noon, 
will this year run through to Maine 
terminals on a quicker schedule and pas- 
sengers will arrive at Bar Harbor three 
hours earlier than heretofore. Passengers 
will leave the train at Ellsworth, Me., 
and travel thence to Bar Harbor by bus. 
This train runs four days a week, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
as also will the Waterville Express, 

which is to begin running on June 14. 


Sale of U. S. Barge Lines Not 
Contemplated 

Discussing reports that a sale of the 
barge lines of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation was being contemplated as a 
part of the government’s economy pro- 
gram, Secretary of War Hurley has 
stated to newspaper men that there is no 
prospect of any sale at this time and that 
the reports had doubtless originated from 
the fact that he had recently asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
an appraisal of the property, as required 
by the Denison act. ‘He said he had re- 
quested the appraisal, which is now being 
made, because there had been some talk 
to the effect that an offer might be made 
by private interests, in order that he 
might be prepared to consider the matter, 
but that the Denison act specifies numer- 
ous requirements which must be met be- 
fore the lines could be transferred to 
private operation. 


Burlington Relief Department 
43 Years Old 


The relief department of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, which was orga- 
nized on June 1, 1889, thas issued its 
report for 1931. It emphasizes the im- 
portance of joint contributions in retire- 
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ment insurance plans. Since June 1, 1889 
the department has received $22,112,593 
of which $21,162,845 represents contribu- 
tions by members, $143,313 interest paid 
by the railroad, $733,182 income from in- 
vestments, $28,604 profit from investments 
and $44,648 miscellaneous receipts. Dur- 
ing the same period, the department has 
paid $20,745,899 in death and disability 
benefits, while at the present time in- 
vestments amount to $1,115,785 and cash 
on hand to $250,908. During this period 


the railroad company has contributed 
$4,049,405 in establishing, operating and 
maintaining ‘the department. In addition, 
it has given, without charge, the time of 
officers and clerks in other departments 
of the service used in attending to re- 
lief department ‘business, the service of 
the law department, the rent, care, heat- 
ing and lighting of the general offices of 
the department in Chicago and medica! 
examiners’ offices and the use of tele- 
graph, transportation and other facilities. 
Besides the relief department plan, a 
pension plan has been in effect since 
January 1, 1922 and since that time, the 
pension disbursements have amounted t 
$6,429,486, all of which is a voluntary 
contribution of the company. 


Pennsylvania To Precool All 
Sleeping Cars 

The Pennsylvania’s plans for the 
coming summer call for the precooling, 
when necessary, of all sleeping cars 
operated on the system, not only those 
making long trips, but also those which 
make. single night runs between the 
smaller cities. Extensive refrigerating 
apparatus is now being installed at all 
of the principal terminals and it is ex- 
pected that the temperature of all sleep- 
ing cars can be reduced at least 10 deg. 

The company’s plans for the installa- 
tion of continuous cooling and air con- 
ditioning in dining cars this summer in- 
clude 38 diners, on most of which the 
equipment is practically finished. This 
will provide air-conditioned diners on 
all of the principal limited trains and 
also on the hourly trains between New 
York and Philadelphia, and between 
New York and Washington. 

The dining cars will be equipped with 
an ice-water cooling system which was 
first tested last summer. From ice con- 
tainers carried under the car, ice water 
is pumped through radiator coils located 
in each end of the car where blowers 
force purified air over the cold radiators 
into the dining room. The process not 
only cools the air, but also lowers the 
humidity and adds approximately 25 
per cent of filtered fresh air to the con- 
stant circulation of the cooled and 
purified air. Temperature regulation 
within the cars will be governed by the 
outside temperature and maintained at 
a degree which will guard against sud- 
den changes for passengers entering of 
leaving the dining cars. 

The Pennsylvania is also testing sev- 
eral mechanical refrigerating systems. 
The ice-water systems have been so in- 
stalled that they can be converted if de- 
sired into mechanical units when the 
service trials are completed. 
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LOCOMOTIVES CUT OPERATING COSTS 


A study of actual operating data on one road showed that 
Super-Power Locomotives reduced operating costs 34% 
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R. R. Troubles Due Largely 
to Trucks 
(Continued from page 921) 


there are the employees, who constitute 
a substantial proportion of our citi- 
zenship. Take the Louisville & Nash- 
ville again, as an example. Five years 
ago it had 53,000 men and women upon 
its payroll. Owing to the reduction in 
its business it has had to let out 26,000 
of these, so that it now has only 27,000 
employees. This reduction, of course, 
is not all due to truck competition, but 
it had a large part in it. This process 
has been heart-breaking, but inevitable. 
This loss likewise affects the merchants, 
farmers, mechanics and others who were 
accustomed to supply the daily needs of 
these employees. 

“The great commercial and industrial 
institutions of the country that supply 
the lumber, coal, steel and numerous 
other, commodities employed by the rail- 
roads have suffered a similar curtailment 
in their sales, which has meant greatly 
reduced production with consequent un- 
employment and a loss of business that 
in some instances already has led to 
bankruptcy. 

“If the trucks, because of the preferen- 
tial treatment they are receiving, are en- 
abled to continue to get the commodities 
carrying the higher rates then, the Com- 
mission will have to increase very sub- 
stantially the rates upon heavy commod- 
ities and long hauls. There is no other 
alternative. That would be a distinct 
disadvantage to coal dealers, for coal 
would be one of the first commodities 
affected; and while dealers ordinarily 
can and should pass such an increase to 
the consumer, the effect of the increase 
would be to curtail consumption and 
also to encourage the use of gas, oil 
and other competing fuels. Those who 
actually pay the higher rates are not 
the only ones interested. The effect 
would be to elevate the transportation 
charge for the whole country. 

“Billions of dollars have been spent 
on our highways, much of it being the 
proceeds of bond issues which are now 
resting with crushing weight on nearly 
every county in every state. And yet 
already there are many tragic instances 
of roads that are or will be worn out 
by the trucks long before the bonds ma- 
ture, leaving the counties without roads 
and without further credit. 

“Even if trucks did not vastly increase 
the costs of highway construction and 
maintenance, why should the 95 per cent 
of users, the very ones for whom the 
highways were constructed, be subjected 
to annoyance and danger at the hands 
of 5 per cent or less, especially when 
the latter are permitted to conduct their 
business on the roads only by grace and 
not by right? I say this because the 
Supreme Court has held that the use of 
highways for conducting a transporta- 
tion business can be conditioned, or ad- 
ditionally taxed, or even prohibited. 

“There is no answer to that question. 
There is, however, a comparatively sim- 
ple solution of the danger problem and 
the wear and tear problem. It is the fix- 
ing of a proper limit to the size and 
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weight of all trucks that use the high- 
ways outside of cities. The states are 
generally waking up to the necessity for 
this. For instance, there is a maximum 
gross weight limit of vehicle and load 
of 16,000 pounds in Florida, 16,500 pounds 
in Oregon and 18,000 pounds in Ken- 
tucky while Texas has a maximum load 
limit of 7,000 pounds. Kentucky has also 
abolished the trailer as too dangerous 
to justify permitting its use.” 


Non-Productive Works Op- 
posed by President 


(Continued from page 920) 


year more than 28,000 men distributed over 20 
different states. An arrangement was concluded 
by which the Reconstruction Corporation under- 
took to stand behind the plan to the extent of 
$27,000,000, the railway company finding the 
balance. This $27,000,000 is to be loaned on 
sound securities and will be returned, capital 
and interest, to the corporation. The Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation is acting as agent to make 
available otherwise timid capital for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in providing employment. 
There is no charge upon the taxpayer. 

“On the other hand the proposal of the House 
of Representatives is to spend $132,000,000 for 
subsidies to the states for construction of high- 
ways. This would be a direct charge on the 
taxpayer. The total number of men to be di- 
rectly employed is estimated at 35,000 and in- 
directly 20,000 more. In other words, by this 
action we would give employment to only 55,000 
men at the expense by the Government of $132,- 
000,000, which will never be recovered. 

“In the one instance we recover the money 
advanced through the Reconstruction Corpora- 
tion, we issue no Government bonds, we have no 
charge on the taxpayer. In the other instance, 
we have not only a direct cost to the taxpayer 
but also a continuing maintenance charge, and 
furthermore, the highways in many sections 
have now been expanded beyond immediate 
public need. 

“These proposals of huge expansion of ‘public 
works’ have a vital relation to balancing the 
federal budget and to the stabilizing of national 
credit. The financing of ‘income-producing works’ 
by the Reconstruction Corporation is an invest- 
ment operation, requires no congressional ap- 
propriation, does not unbalance the budget, is 
not a drain upon the treasury, does not involve 
the direct issue of Government bonds, does not 
involve added burdens upon the taxpayer either 
now or in the future. It is an emergency op- 
eration which will liquidate itself with the return 
of the investor to the money markets.” 


Rio Grande Withdraws Petition to 
Operate Buses and Trucks 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
which applied to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Colorado for permission to 
supplant steam strains with buses and 
trucks on 36 miles of branch line between 
Lake Junction, Colo., and Lake City, has 
withdrawn its application. 


“Bootleg Cream” 

Milk and cream brought into New 
York City must be delivered under the 
strict regulations of the Board of Health, 
and any which is questionable or which 
comes from sources not approved by the 
city government is subject to confisca- 
tion. In accordance with this practice, 
large quantities of cream have recently 
been seized and destroyed, and three local 
distributors have lost their licenses. The 
cream was brought in by motor trucks 
and is referred to by city officials as 
“bootleg cream.” It came, evidently, 
from points west of New York state, yet 
the trucks arrived by way of the Con- 


necticut border. Other trucks came 
through the Holland tunnel under the 


Hudson River. Over-supply in the west 
has reduced prices and rendered it profit- 
able to make shipments long distances by 
truck. 
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Ex Parte 103 Increase Has 


Proved Inadequate 
(Continued from page 920) 


“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s estimate of the yield from the 
increased rates during the fifteen months 
period was between $100,000,000 and 
$125,000,000. In making this estimate, 
the 1930 freight revenue was apparently 
used as a basis, the 1931 reduction trend 
being applied thereon. The estimate 
contemplated that the increases would 
be applicable not only to interstate busi- 
ness, but also to all traffic handled in 
intrastate business. The estimate did 
not contemplate the drastic reductions in 
railroad traffic thus far occurring in 
1932. 

“The Railroad Credit Corporation will 
receive, during the year 1932, the in- 
creased rates accruing to the participat- 
ing carriers during the period from 
January 4, 1932, to October 31, 1932, in- 
clusive. Our present estimate is that the 
ten months period will make available 
to the Credit Corporation, for purposes 
of the plan, the approximate sum of $60,- 
000,000. According to present indica- 
tions, requirements for loans to meet 
fixed interest obligations during the year 
1932 will exceed $100,000,000.” 


Freight Train Makes 33.7 m.p.h. 
Every Day 

The “Speed Witch,” fasi through night 
freight of the Pennsylvania and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, between 
Baltimore and Boston, has now been in 
service one full year and a statement is- 
sued by the roads expresses satisfaction 
with the experiment. The rate of speed, 
33.7 miles an hour for the whole distance, 
including stops, has been maintained 100 
per cent, or very nearly so. On the south- 
bound trip, this train makes 36.6 miles an 
hour between the two cities, 412 miles; 
and between Greenville (Jersey City) and 
Baltimore, 178 miles, the speed is 41.9 
miles an hour. 


Supreme Court To Hear Argument in 
Construction Case 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has announced that it will hear 
argument in the case in which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ordered the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company to construct a 185-mile ex- 
tension from Crane, Ore., to Crescent 
Lake through territory which the carrier 
had not undertaken to serve. Three 
judges sitting in the district court for the 
district of Oregon held that the order 
was beyond the commission’s powers and 
the commission appealed from the de- 
cision. 


Cut in Cotton Rates Authorized 


A maximum reduction of 20 per cent 
in freight rates on cotton between points 
in the Mississippi valley, southeastern, 
and Carolina territories, to meet the rates 
of unregulated water and truck carriers, 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on application of 
the railroads for permission to rake the 
rates effective on short notice, and prob- 
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aply will become effective about June 1 
The commission ‘has also granted fourth 
section relief so that the maximum re- 
ductions may be made effective at com- 
petitive points without reducing the in- 
termediate rates more than necessary. 
This follows a long series of rate con- 
troversies resulting from reductions made 
by truck operators, barges on the Missis- 
sippi river and ocean steamship carriers, 
which led to so many reductions by the 
railroads that it was found necessary to 
make a comprehensive reduction. 


Smoke Abatement to be Discussed 
at Toronto 


The Smoke Prevention Association will 
hold its twenty-sixth annual convention 
June 7 to 10, inclusive, at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont., during which time 
the subject of smoke abatement will be 
discussed both from a purely practical 
standpoint and from its more technical 
aspects by city and industrial engineers 
of prominence. The program of ad- 
dresses to be presented at the Railroad 
Session, June 8 and 9, is as follows: 


Wednesday, June 8 
2 p. m. 

Opening address: H. T. Malcolmson, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Toronto, Hamilton 
& Buffalo 

The Modern Locomotive—Influence on Smoke 
Abatement and Fuel Economy. by W. G. 
Black, assistant vice-president, Chesapeake & 
Ohio 

Railway Stationary Power Plant Practices Rec- 
ommended To Reduce Smoke and Promote 
Economy, by Ian M. [acLaren, president, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Company of 
Canada 

Thursday, June 9 
10 a.m. 

Smoke Abatement and Fuel Economy Practices 
on European Railroads, by L. ichardson, chief 
mechanical officer, Boston & Maine 

Progressive measures adopted to abate smoke by 
their respective railroads, to be outlined by J. 
W. Hughes, electrical engineer, Canadiar 
Pacific, and R. J. Needham, mechanical and 
electrical engineer, Canadian National 

Influence of the Modern Stoker on Locomotive 
Smoke Abatement and Fuel Economy, by F, 
Roesch, sales manager, Standard Stoker Com- 
pany 

Effect of Recent Developments in Locomotive 
Front-End Construction, by L. R. Pyle, vice- 
president, Locomotive Firebox Company 

2 p.m. 
A general discussion on smoke abatement and 
fuel economy practice to be participated in by: 

D. C. Buell, director, Railway Educational 
Bureau 

J. D. Clark, chief fuel supervisor, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio 

Ge we "acme supervisor fuel economy, 
_ Reading Company 
A. Dickson, fuel supervisor, Chicago & 
Alton 

J. B. Irwin, chief smoke inspector, Chicago & 
North Western 
B. Hurley, general road foreman and 
fuel supervisor, Wabash 
; . Sugg, supervisor fuel conservation, 
Missouri Pacific 


Veterans Commandeer Box Cars 


Six companies of the Illinois National 
Guard were ordered to East St. Louis, 
Ill., on March 23 when 400 World War 
veterans, en route to Washington, D. C., 
to present demands for the payment of 
a bonus, greased the rails of the Baltimore 
& Ohio with soap, thus tying up a train 
of 30 cars of perishable freight. The 
expedition started at Portland, Ore., and 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, commandeered 
eight freight cars and forced the crew 
of a Wabash freight train, leaving for 
St. Louis, to take the cars along. At 
East St. Louis the “bonus army” en- 
deavored to negotiate with the Baltimore 
& Ohio for transportation to Washington 


wood, Ohio; 
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and when denied the use of box cars re- 
taliated by greasing the rails. As a result 
only three freight trains were able to 
leave the yards during the day. After 
news of the summoning of troops be- 
came known, the veterans released the 
freight cars and the situation eased. 


Freight Traffic in March 


Freight traffic moved by the Class I 
railroads in March amounted to 23,579,- 
783,000 net ton-miles, according to re- 
ports compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. Compared with March, 1931, 
this was a reduction of 6,380,877,000 net 
ton-miles, or 21.3 per cent, and it was a 
reduction of 11,720,852,000 net ton-miles, 
or 33.2 per cent, under March, 1930. The 
Eastern district, reports a reduction of 
17.4 per cent, the Southern 23.9 per cent, 
and the Western 25.8 per cent. 

The movement for the first three 
months of 1932 amounted to 68,139,762,000 
net ton-miles, a reduction of 22 per cent, 
under that of the corresponding period 
of 1931, and of 35.9 per cent under that 
of the same period in 1930. The Eastern 
district for the three months reported 
a reduction of 20.1 per cent, the Southern 
a reduction of 24.3 per cent, and the 
Western 23.9 per cent. 


Western Railway Club Elects 
New Officers 


The annual dinner and regular month- 
ly meeting of the Western Railway Club 
was held Monday evening, May 23, at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, with an 
attendance of about 500 members and 
guests. C. A. Gill, assistant to chief 
motive power and equipment, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Baltimore, Md., addressed the 
club on “The Russian Situation as Ob- 
served by an American Railroad Man.” 

A brief business meeting was held 
just preceding Mr. Gill’s address, at 
which the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: President, O. 
E. Ward, superintendent of motive 
power, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago; first vice-president, J. E. 
Bjorkholm, assistant superintendent of 
motive power, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec- 
ond vice-president, C. J. Wymer, super- 
intendent of the car department, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, Danville, Ill. ; treasurer, 
J. W. Fogg, MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut 
Company, Chicago; secretary, J. H. 
Nash, Dri-Steam Valve Company, Chi- 
cago. The directors are: W. A. Bender, 
master car builder, Chicago & Alton, 
Bloomington, Ill.; B. J. Farr, general 
superintendent of motive power and car 
equipment, Grand Trunk Western, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.; J. T. Gillick, vice- 
president, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, Chicago; F. R. Mays, general 
superintendent of motive power, Illinois 
Central, Chicago; F. F. McCarthy, mas- 
ter mechanic, New York Central, Collin- 
J. H. Nash, Dri-Steam 
Valve Company, Chicago; J. H. Reisse, 
mechanical assistant to vice-president, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago; 
L. A. Richardson, general superinten- 


dent of motive power, Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific, Chicago; C. T. Ripley, 
chief mechanical 


engineer, Atchison, 
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Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago; G,. F. 
Slaughter, American Steel Foundries, 
Chicago; J. C. Shreeve, superintendent 
of motive power, Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern, Joliet, Ill.; A. W. Turner, assistant 
division master mechanic, Michigan 


Central, Niles, Mich. 


Foreign 





Slip Coaches Disappearing from 
British Railways 


Slip coach service, a long established 
feature of British passenger train opera- 
tion seems definitely destined to disap- 
pear, says Modern Transport (London) 
in a recent article commenting on drastic 
reductions which have been made by the 
Great Western in such service. The slip 
coach service is a system whereby a sec- 
tion of a through train is released at an 
intermediate station where the train is not 
scheduled to stop; it enables the railways 
to give express train service at less im- 
portant stations without the necessity of 
stopping through trains. 

Slip coaches, the article continues, first 
made their appearance on the Great West- 
ern in 1858, and by 1914 there were 74 
in service on that railroad and a total of 
181 on all railways of Great Britain and 
Jreland. In 1930, only 45 remained in 
service, 35 of which were on the Great 
Western. The latter has now reduced its 
number to 26. The cost of the service 
and the inability to afford passengers 
in the slip coach section access to the 
train’s dining car are given as among 
the reasons why the Great Western is 
curtailing the service. The present G. W. 
R. time tables show scheduled stops of 
several important trains at stations which 
were previously served by slip coaches. 


Italian Government Railroad Shows 
Small Net Profit 


The government-owned Italian rail- 
road, valued at $2,052,630,000 and consti- 
tuting the major part of Italy’s trans- 
portation system, reported net operating 
income of 584,000,000 lire (approximately 
$29,346,000), for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, according to a consular 
report from Milan. After payment of in- 
terest and sinking fund requirements on 
funded debt, net profit amounted to 
10,000,000 lire ($502,500). The report 
points out that informed circles were ol 
the opinion that the railroad, which is the 
largest organization in Italy aside from 
the government, would not be able to 
show even a small profit from operations. 

Increased production of wheat in the 
imterior of Italy, which cut down the 
tonnage of wheat moving from ports to 
points of consumption, was one of the 
factors which reduced revenues in the 
past fiscal year, while expenses were cul 
by drastic retrenchments wherever pos- 
sible. These included reduction of wages 
and personnel, and saving of fuel. The 
railroad indicated in its report that it per- 
forms for the government without com- 
pensation postal and other services, w hich 
it valued at 260,000,000 lire. 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY 
ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


” 
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Good Brick Is The Foundation 


AMERICAN 
ARCH CO. 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK ® CHICAGO 
LOCOMOTIVE COMBUSTION 
SPECIALISTS 


Of A Good Arch 


@ Design the Arch soundly; apply it properly and service it 
carefully. 

® Then back up this good work with good Arch Brick and 
you get Arch satisfaction. 

®@ To be sure of good Brick from convenient locations 
American Arch Company supplies the railroads exclusively 
from the following plants:— 


HARBISON-WALKER MOULDING-BROWNELL CORP. 
REFRACTORIES CO. . 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio GLADDING-McBEAN & CO. 
Kentucky 
Alabama California 
Missouri Washington 


NORTH AMERICAN 


REFRACTORIES CO. DIAMOND FIRE BRICK CO. 


Pennsylvania Celeiedie 
Kentucky 
IRONTON FIRE BRICK 7 DOMINION FIRE BRICK & 
Ohio ae CLAY PRODUCTS LTD. 
Saskatchewan, Canada 
DENVER SEWER PIPE - 
& CLAY CO. 


Colorado CANADA FIRE BRICK 
co. LTD. 


ATHENS BRICK & TILE CO. Ontario, Canada 
Texas Quebec, Canada 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe WeEsTERN MARYLAND is inquiring 
for prices on the conversion to drop end 
cars of 150 gondola cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity and 61 ft. long inside. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Boston & MAINE has under con- 
sideration the question of buying a num- 
ber of gas-electric or oil-electric rail 
motor cars. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hart- 
rorp.—A contract for 100 tons of steel to 
be used in bridge work on this road at 
Buckland, Conn., has been let to the Ber- 
lin Construction Company, Berlin, Conn., 
through the contractor, Lathrop & Shea 
Company, New Haven. 


New York CEeNtTRAL.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by F. B. Freeman, chief engineer 
of the New York Central Railroad, New 
York, until 12 o’clock noon, June 7, day- 
light saving time, for approximately 10,- 
000 tons of structural steel for use in 
connection with its west side improve- 
ment project, New York City. 


SIGNALING 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onto has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany a mechanical interlocking, 20 levers, 
for installation at KO Cabin, South 
Ruffner, W. Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THe New York CENTRAL RAILROAD 
will receive bids until 12 o’clock noon, 
Daylight Saving Time, June 10, covering 
its requirements of oil, gasoline and lubri- 
cants, for the third quarter of 1932. 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY is inquiring for 
prices on line materials including 

105,000 cross-arm pins 

21,000 cross-arm braces 

10,500 lag screws 

12,500 machine bolts 

1,260 double-arming bolts . 

and a quantity of transmission wire. 


THe CHILEAN STATE Raitways have 
divided an order for 160 sets of draft 
gears between W. H. Miner, Inc., and 


the Cardwell Westinghouse Company. 
The railways have also placed some 
small miscellaneous orders for coupler 


parts, with the National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Company. 
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Supply Trade 





The Hennessy Lubricator Company 
has moved its office from 136 Liberty 
street to 75 West street, New York City. 


The American Cable Company, New 
York, announces that the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corporation, New York, 
has recently been added to the list of 
wire rope manufacturers licensed to 
manufacture preformed wire rope under 
the American Cable Company’s patents. 
Eight other companies in the United 
States are licensed to make preformed 
wire rope. 


A merger of the Waugh Equipment 
Company with general headquarters at 
Depew, N. Y., and the Firebar Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, has been consum- 
mated, effective May 24. The present 
name of the Waugh Equipment Com- 
pany will be continued as the name of 
the consolidated corporation. J. S. 


Thompson, president of the former Fire-_ 


bar Corporation, has been elected chair- 
man of the board and A. J. Pizzini, 
president of the Waugh Equipment 
Company, continues as president of the 
new corporation. R. J. O’Brien has been 
elected executive vice-president and H. A. 
Ransom, W. M. Roche, and M. P. Van 
Wert have been elected vice-presidents. 
The executive headquarters and sales 
offices will continue in New York City. 
Sales offices will be maintained in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Mo., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Montreal, Que., with general offices, 
laboratories, etc., at Depew, N. Y. The 
Firebar Corporation was organized some 
three years ago for the sale of a new 
design of locomotive grate, which has 
become generally known as Firebars. 


OBITUARY 


Edward B. Leigh 


Edward B. Leigh, president of the 
Chicago. Railway Equipment Company, 
Chicago, who died on May 17 at his 
ranch in Center Point, Kerr county, Tex., 
was born in Townsend, Mass., on April 
13, 1853 and at the age of 15 entered 
the employ of the Pennsylvania in the 
offices at St. Louis, Mo. In 1875 he left 
the employ of the railroad to become 
assistant secretary of the St. Louis Grain 
Elevator Company, which position he 
held until 1882, when he re-entered the 
railway field as manager of the American 
Brake Company which later was absorbed 
by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 
In 1887 he organized the National Hol- 
low Brake Beam Company to make and 
distribute a metal trussed brake beam. 
In 1892, in order to broaden his activities, 
he organized the Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Company, which took over the busi- 
ness of the National Hollow Brake Beam 
Co., the American Brake Beam Company 
and other companies. From the begin- 


ning, Mr. Leigh filled the office of vice- 
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president and general manager and jp 
1906 was elected president, the position he 


was holding at the time of his death. 
Apart from his immediate business jn. 
terests, but springing from them, Mr. 


Leigh devoted much time, thought and 
energy to the many problems and to the 
complex conditions surrounding and af.- 
fecting industry in general, especially to 





Edward B. Leigh 


such as bear upon the great railway 
systems of the country. Throughout his 
career he had been active in various as- 
sociations, ‘having been a charter member 
and a director of the Railway Business 
Association and a director of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and a 
member of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEYS of the proposed 
railway from Haifa, in Palestine, across 
the northern part of the Arabian desert 
to Bagdad, in Irak, have recently been 
completed by Rendel, Palmer & Tritton, 
consulting engineers, according to the 
Railway Gazette (London). The work, 
begun last October and carried out by a 
force of 540 engineers and _ surveyors 
assisted by members of the British Royal 
Air Force and the Royal Engineers, }s 
the third exploration of the projected 
route, others having been made by the 
British Army at the close of the war 
and later by the Irak Railways. 

The single-track line, as determined by 


this latest survey, will be 685 miles long; 


will take five years to complete, and 
will provide an easy land route between 
the eastern Mediterranean and_north- 


western India. Lack of water; temper- 
ature variations of from 2( deg. F. to 
110 deg.; elevations varying from 830 ft. 
below sea-level to 3,000 ft. above sea- 
level, and the necessity of laying 150 
miles of track across country composed 
entirely of lava boulders are expected to 
constitute the chief difficulties of con- 
struction, Seven tunnels will be required, 
as well as 10 viaducts for the steep ascent 
from the Jordan valley into Moab and a 
bridge at least 1,658 ft. long across the 
Euphrates river near Hit. 


Continued on next left-hand pagé 
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300 H. P. 
Total Weight 
131,000 Ib. 
Tractive Power, 


Starting, 39,300 Ib. 





| ARGE annual savings in operating 
cost, which cannot be disregarded, 
may be secured by the installation of 

Diesel Locomotives in existing switch- 

D i E S$ t L ing service—the extent of these savings 


depending on whether the Diesel Loco- 


1. 
— | LOCOMOTIVES motive can be used for a single eight- 
7 hour trick or for three tricks a day. 
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“ie At some point within this service range, the savings in operating cost | 
Con- ! will show a margin of profit over and above the carrying charges—— M 
this point depending upon the extent the high availability of the 
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Construction 





DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—This company has awarded to the N. D. 
Peters Company, Inc., Utica, N. Y., a 
contract for the elimination of a grade 
crossing at Plank road, 0.3 miles west of 
Richfield Junction station, Paris, N. Y. 
Elimination will be accomplished by car- 
rying the highway over the present grade 
of the railroad at a point 990 ft. east of 
the existing crossing of the D. L. & W. 
and the Utica-Bridgewater county high- 
way No. 559 (Main street, Cassville, 
N. Y.), which latter crossing is located 
one-half mile west of Richfield Junction 
station, and is being considered for elim- 
ination. Separation of grades at the 
Plank road crossing involves the use of 
142 tons of reinforcing steel and the 
placing of 41,000 lin. ft. of treated foun- 
dation piling, 2,141 cu. yd. of reinforced 
concrete, and 1,355 sq. yd. of reinforced 
concrete paving. 


Erie.—The Public Service Commission 
of New York has approved bids sub- 
mitted by the Newhall Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for reconstruction of the 
railroad bridge carrying the Erie tracks 
over the Genesee-Avon county highway, 
Avon, N. Y., and by the American Bridge 
Company, New York, for furnishing and 
de'ivering required structural steel. The 
Erie has also received permission from 
the Board of Public Utility Commission- 
ers of New Jersey to proceed with the 
elimination of a grade crossing at Pas- 
saic avenue, Kearny, N. J. 


Great NorTHERN.—This company is 
spending $1,360,000 on a rail laying and 
ballasting program on its main lines in 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana. 
The above amount includes a capital ex- 


penditure of $300,000. 


LouisvitLE & NASHvVILLE—A contract 
has been awarded to Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, for the construction of a 
reinforced concrete locomotive coaling 
plant at Nashville, Tenn. The coaling 
station, which will be of the direct coal- 
ing type operated by a push-button con- 
trol from the locomotive tender, will have 
an elevating capacity of 90 tons of coal 
an hour. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
A contract for the reconstruction of an 
underpass at Buckland, Conn., authoriza- 
tion for which was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 21, has been awarded 
by the New Haven to the Lathrop & 
Shea Company, New Haven, Conn. 


Pusiic Servic—E CoMMISSION oF NEw 
Yorx.—The New York Public Service 
Commission has approved plans and an 
estimate of cost amounting to just over 
$100,000 for the elimination of the Main 
and Seneca (Union) street grade cross- 
ings of the Pennsylvania and the Main 
and Cross street crossings of the Le- 
high Valley, all at Stanley (Seneca), 
N. Y. The commission has also closed 
proceedings for elimination of the North 
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Union street crossing of the Pennsyl- 
vania in Olean, N. Y.; and has amended 
its order for the elimination of the Union 
road and Walden avenue grade crossings 
of the New York Central in Cheekto- 
waga, N. Y. The amended order pro- 
vides for closing the Walden ‘avenue 
crossing and diverting traffic to a high- 
way to be constructed north of the rail- 
road, and for carrying Union road under 
the railroad. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—The California 
State Highway Commission contemplates 
certain highway revisions involving the 
construction of a highway subway under 


the tracks of this company at Goshen, 
Cal. 


Finaneial 





ARKANSAS.—R.F.C. Loan—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of $30,000. 


ATLANTIC Coast Line—Omits Divt- 
dend.—Directors of this company have 
omitted the semi-annual dividend due at 
this time. At the last dividend meeting 
the annual rate was reduced from $7 


to $4. 


BALTIMORE & Onio.—Notes.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $17,- 
500,000 of secured gold notes for the 
purpose of retiring a like amount of notes 
maturing on August 10 and to pledge 
under a trust indenture as part of the 
collateral security for such notes $17,- 
500,000 of refunding and general mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds, Series E. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—Se- 
curities.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue and reissue $5,000,000 of short-term 
promissory notes secured by bonds which 
are guaranteed by the seven proprietary 
railway companies. 


GeorcIA SOUTHWESTERN & GuULF.— 
R.F.C. Loan—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 


ation for a loan of $60,000. 


Great NortTHERN.—Annual Report.— 
The 1931 annual report of this company 
shows net income after interest and other 
charges of $5,325,907, as compared with 
net income of $18,036,748 in 1930. Se- 
lected items from the Income Statement 
follow: 

Increase or 











1931 1930 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 8,357.32 8,366.63 — 9.31 
OPERATING 
RAILWAY 
REVENUES $77,087,455 $104,996,076 —$27,908,622 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 55,285,953 72,565,878 — 17,279,925 
Net Reve- 
NUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 21,801,501 32,430,198 — 10,628,697 
Railway tax 


accruals 7,179,028 8,712,598 — 1,533,569 
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Increase or 


1931 1930 Decrease 
Railway oper- 
ating income 14,612,579 23,707,755 — 9,095,176 
Equipment 
rents, 
Net Dr. 1,454,238 1,347,804 + 106,434 


Toint facil- 
ity rents, 


Net Dr. 488,920 447,443 + 41,477 
Net Rattway —— 
OPERATING 

INCOME 12,669,420 21,912,508 — 9,243 ogg 


Non-operat- 
ing income 12,110,637 15,528,317 — 3,417.68) 





—___. 


Gross 
INCOME 24,780,057 37,440,826 — 12,660,769 





Rent for 

leased roads 151 171 — } 
Interest on 
funded debt 18,992,022 18,641,072 + — 350,939 


Totat De- 

DUCTIONS 

FROM Gross 

INCOME 19,454,150 19,404,077 + 50,073 


Net Income 5,325,907 18,036,748 — 20,710,842 


HARTWELL.—R.F.C. Loan.—This. com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a loan of $21,000 
to provide funds for maintenance work 
and current indebtedness. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE—Omits Divzi- 
dend.—Directors of this company have 
omitted the semi-annual dividend due at 
this time. At the last dividend meeting $2 
was voted and, a year ago, $2.50. 


MarYLAND & DELAWARE SEACOAST.— 
Acquisition.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to acquire and operate the 
property of the Maryland & Delaware 
Coast, which it has acquired at fore- 
c:osure saie. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAut & Sav tt STE 
Marie.—New Directors —A. E. Wallace. 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Soo Line, and E. W. Decker, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National bank 
of Minneapolis, Minn., were elected di- 
rectors of this company on May 17. 


Missourrt Paciric.—R.F.C. Loan.—This 
company has reduced the amount of its 
application for a loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation by $500,000 
which it had asked by May 21, stating 
that its cash balance and requirements 
were such that the amount would not be 
presently required. The company origi 
nally applied for $23,250,000 and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved three loans to it amounting to 


$17,100,000. 


NELSONVILLE-ATHENS Exectric.—R.F.C. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 10F 


a loan of $115,000. 


NortHERN Paciric.—Annual Reporl— 
The 1931 annual report of this compaty 
shows net income after interest and other 
charges of $8,902,336, as compared with 
net income of $17,228,716 in 1930. ¢ 
lected items from the Income Statement 


follow: , 
Increase o 


1931 1930 Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 7) 
: : ‘i a 8.52 
Operated... 6,780.70 6,789.22 0.9 
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ted di toucher core at a savimg im « 
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This The metallurgist has revolutionized the characteristics of the old familiar iron. « For 
of its case-hardened pins and bushings in railroad service, Republic Steel Corporation 
Recon- : J i : 
$500,000 has developed Agathon Nickel Iron—the iron with a tougher core. « Uniform in com- 
statin eye . . . 
beste position all the way through and without slag spots or seams, this alloy iron gives a 
ge fine case and an unusually tough core. « Warping is almost negligible. Pins and 
the In- bushings may be machined to size, polished, carburized and quenched from the pot 
1aS ap- . si , 
ting to without spoiling the surface or smoothness. The finished cost of case - hardened 
oie parts made of Agathon Nickel Iron is lower than ordinary iron. « Try 
to the this modern alloy iron for all case-hardened pins and bushings. 
and the 
ion 10r Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Plates, Cuiverts, Staybolt Iron e Climax Steel Staybolts * Upson rXe7-48 5 (0).| 
Rivets, Staybolts, Tender Plates and Firebox Bolts and Nuts « Track Material, Maney pares 
eport.— Sheets « Sheets and Strip for special railroad Guard Rail Assemblies * Enduro Stainless atts 
company purposes e Agathon Alloy Steels for Locomotive Steel for dining car equipment, for refrig- 
id = Parts » Agathon Engine Bolt Steel « Nitraiioy eration cars and for firebox sheets 
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Increase or 
1931 1930 Decrease 
RaILway 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $62,312,087 $80,642,412 —$18,330,326 





Maintenance 








of way 7,760,727 9,884,413 — 2,123,686 
Maintenance 

of equip- 

ment 14,028,210 17,053,769 — 3,025,559 
Transporta- 

tion 23,761,092 28,589,123 — 4,828,031 
ToraL Op- 

LRATING Ex- 

PENSES 52,082,847 62,734,420 — 10,651,573 
Operating 

ratio 83.58 77.79 + 5.79 
Net Rev- . 

ENUE From 

Operations 10,229,240 17,907,992 — 7,678,753 
Railway tax 


accruals 6,816,387 7,480,778 — 664,390 


Railway op- 
erating in- 


come 3,402,780 10,408,818 — 7,006,038 
Equipment 
rents—Net 922,217 1,421,760 — 499,544 
Joint  facil- 


ity rents— 
Net olen 2,476,423 2,462,635 + 13,788 











Net Ralt- 

WAY OPER- 

ATING In- 

COME 6,801,420 14,293,213 — 7,491,793 
Non-operat- 

ing income. 16,852,586 17,984,869 — 1,132,282 
Gros In- Hane, 
COME 23,654,006 32,278,082 — 8,624,076 
Rent for ee eee 
leased roads 51,419 51,419 

sanorent on ‘ 

unded debt 14,391,742 14.5 27 — 

— 7 ,500,227 108,486 
FIXED 

CHARGES 14,503,882 14,752,464 — 248,582 
Net In- si Men xin 

COME 8,902,336 17,228,716 — 8,326,380 








_PENNSYLVANIA.—Unification of Sub- 
sidiaries—In connection with a plan for 
closer integration of subsidiary proper- 
ties, this company has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to purchase and operate the prop- 
erties of the Englewood Connecting, the 
Indianapolis & Frankfort, the Ohio Con- 
necting, the South Chicago & Southern 
and the Wheeling Terminal. The Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
asked authority to acquire control of these 
companies and to issue $13,323,348 of 
stock in exchange for their stock. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—R.F.C. Loan Approved. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 18 approved a loan of $27,500,000 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation to this company, to be available on 
October 1, to finance in part the electri- 
fication of the line between New York 
and Washington and the construction of 
improvements at Newark, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and other points for which 
the estimated expenditures for 1932 
amount to $68,176,000. The company had 
originally applied on March 10 for a loan 
of $55,000,000, stating that it would 
furnish the additional $13,176,000 required, 
but after a long delay and repeated re- 
quests as to whether any action was being 
taken in the matter it filed an amended 
application on May 12 saying that at the 
request of the Finance Corporation and 
in view of changed conditions it was will- 
ing to provide by the sale of securities 
through banking and investment channels 
for half the amount asked, upon the 
understanding that the corporation def- 
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initely commit itself to make the loan of come after fixed charges was only $19- 


$27,500,000 on October 1. The various 
projects for which the money was desired 
have been under construction for several 
years and the total estimated cost is $264,- 
735,900, of which approximately 40 per 
cent had been expended up to January 1. 
The estimated cost of the electrification 
project is $110,443,251, of which $26,257,- 
327 had been spent when the application 
was filed. The 1932 requirements for this 
project are estimated at $47,000,000, 
leaving $37,185,924 to be financed later. 
The entire project is now scheduled for 
completion by July 1, 1933. Contracts 
have been let for practically all roadway 
work and for 83 per cent of the equip- 
ment. The company estimated that ces- 
sation of work would burden it with 
carrying charges which would amount to 
$3,205,000 in 1932 and $3,930,000 in 1933, 
for the unproductive investment in this 
work up to the present time and expenses 
for disorganization and subsequent re- 
organization. Work has progressed to 
such a point and expenditures and com- 
mitments have been such, the report said, 
that “the desirability from an economic 
standpoint of at least substantial com- 
pletion of these projects as originally 
planned is readily apparent. On the whole 
it appears that the applicant is justified 
in its position that the work should be 
continued on the improvements which are 
in the course of construction, in view 
of the amount of work which has already 
been done, and in order that it may take 
advantage of the present low prices of 
both labor and material, and furnish em- 
ployment to various building trades in 
construction work and in the manufac- 
ture of material and products entering 
into the projects. It should be under- 
stood that our investigation has not been 
such as to justify us in expressing an 
opinion as to the basic merits of the 
original projects or of the contracts which 
have been entered into.” As security for 
the loan the company ‘had offered $17,- 
500,000 par value of common stock of 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 
and $23,700,000 par value of stock of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, but the commission said that the 
collateral should not consist of stock 
alone but should be diversified so as to 
include both bonds and stock. Accord- 
ingly it required that the loan be secured 
by the pledge of guaranteed bonds of 
leased lines, $5,280,000 of P. C. C. & St. L. 
general mortgage 5 per cent bonds, and 
$11,744,000 of general mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds of the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington, together with $18,500,000 
of common stock of the Fort Wayne 
company. A condition also was attached 
that before any advance on the loan is 
made the company should agree not to 
exercise its voting rights to create any 
mortgage lien upon the properties of the 
Fort Wayne during the life of the loan. 
The report points out that from 1922 to 
1930 the average annual earnings of the 
Pennsylvania were 1.89 times its fixed 
charges and, after payment of fixed 
charges, averaged 12.48 per cent on the 
outstanding stock. In 1931 the net in- 


941,499 but for 1932, based on estimated 
gross revenue 11 per cent less than in 
1931, the company ‘has estimated a net 
income of $21,745,000. 

On May 25 the commission made public 
a letter from the Pennsylvania to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
making a further amendment to its appli- 
cation to ask that the amount of the loan 
be made available in monthly instalments 
beginning June 1, “owing to changed con- 
ditions which have made it impracticable 
to make a public offering of securities at 
this time at a reasonable cost,” so that 
the work may proceed. The company 
asked that the $27,500,000 be made avail- 
able as follows: June 1, $5,000,000; July 
1, $9,000,000; August 1, $4,500,000; Sep- 
tember 1, $4,000,000; and October 1, 
$5,000,000, stating that it would undertake 
to raise the additional $27,500,000 by the 
sale of securities before the end of the 
year if business and financial conditions 
make it possible to do so on reasonable 
terms. In place of the P. B. & W. bonds 
asked by the commission as collateral it 
offered $11,706,000 of first mortgage 5 
per cent bonds of the New York Bay 
Railroad, and $2,500,000 of P. C. C& 
St. L. bonds. 

PerE Marguetre.—R.F.C. Loan.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for a loan 
of $3,000,000 to retire an issue of 4% 
per cent bonds maturing on August 1. 
It has also applied to the commission for 
authority to issue notes for the amount 
of the loan. 

SoutHERN Paciric.—I.C.C. Consolida- 
tion Plan Modified.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has modified its con- 
solidation plan so as to assign the St. 
Louis Southwestern and the Paris & Mt. 
Pleasant to System No. 16.—Southern 
Pacific, instead of System No. 10—Illi- 
nois Central. The commission recently 
authorized the Southern Pacific to acquire 
control of the Cotton Belt on the condi- 
tion, among others, that it agree to 
acquire or operate the lines of the Paris 
& Mt. Pleasant and the Waco, Beaumont, 
Trinity & Sabine if the commission should 
later find that it should do so. The 
Southern Pacific ‘has filed ics acceptance 
of the condition. The Waco line was 
already assigned to the Southern Pacific 
system. 

TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF 
St. Lovuis.—Valuation—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a final valu- 
ation report as of 1919, finds the value 
for rate-making purposes of the property 
owned and used for common-carrier 
purposes to be $19,232,507, while the value 
of the property used but not owned was 
placed at $15,378,140. 


Union Paciric—Unification Plan— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to lease the properties of the Oregon 
Short Line, the Oregon - Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake and the St. Joseph 
& Grand Island, under leases from year 
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On the Most 
Powerful 
Locomotives 
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ROSSHEAD Shoes made of HUNT-SPILLER 

“Air Furnace GUN IRON will be found on 
many of the most modern and powerful loco- 
motives in the country. 


It is significant that the piston thrusts devel- 
oped by some of these locomotives range as 


high as 160,000 lb. 


The resistance of HUNT-SPILLER 4ir Furnace 
GUN IRON to frictional wear is a big factor 
in the prevention of those disastrous crosshead 
pounds which shorten the service life of many 
parts underneath the boiler. 

Records show a substantial saving in the round- 
house maintenance of guides, crossheads, wrist 
pins, rod bearings, piston packing, etc. 
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A few test installations will 
show the way to big savings. 


Hunt -SPILLER G. CORPORATION 
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Buse Rings 
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oS. Platt. Pres & Gen. M. W. Ellet. Vice-President. 
=. & Works 

383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 

Canadian Representative: ——_ Robb & Co., Ltd., 997 Aqueduct St., Montreal, P. Q 


Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y 
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to year unless terminated by either party 
on three months’ notice. The Union 
Pacific now owns practically all the stock 
of the various companies and they are 
now operated as a single system. 


Dividends Declared 


Atlantic Coast Line.—Dividend omitted. 

Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, 50c, quarterly; 
Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, both payable July 1 
to holders of record May 31. 

Chestnut Hill.—75c, quarterly, payable June 4 
to holders of record May 20. 

Consolidated Railroad of Cuba.—6 Per Cent 
Cumulative Preferred, dividend omitted. 

Illinois Central.—Leased Lines, 2 per cent, 
ny, payable July 1 to holders of record 
une 

Kansas Oklahoma & Gulf.—Series A 6 Per 
Cent Cumulative Preferred, 3 per cent, semi- 
annually; Series B 6 Per Cent Non-cumulative 
Preferred, 3 per cent, semi-annually; Series C 6 
Per Cent Non-cumulative Preferred, 1% per cent, 
semi-annually, all payable June 1 to holders of 
record May 25. 

Louisville & Nashville—Dividend omitted. 

Philadelphia, Germantown & Norristown.—1% 
per cent, guarterty, payable June 4 to holders 
of record May 20 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—Pre- 
ferred, 13% per cent, payable June 1 to holders 
of record May 20. 

Southern Pacific—Common dividend omitted. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 


Last Last 
May 24 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 3.95 15 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bende 


wn 
wn 
mn 


65.57 


50.84 52.99 91.38 


Railway 
Officers 








FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


L. L. Prater, assistant auditor of the 
Denver & Salt Lake, has been elected 
auditor, with headquarters as before at 


Denver, Colo., to succeed S. S. Meyer, 
deceased. 


OPERATING 


J. C. Albright, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Oregon-W ashington 
Railroad & Navigation Co., has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster on the Oregon divi- 
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sion, with headquarters as before at 
Portland, Ore. 


TRAFFIC 


W. B. Hill, assistant general freight 
agent of the Bangor & Aroostook, has 
been promoted to general freight agent, 
succeeding George E. Wicks, retired. 


Mrs. Jane Ogle has been appointed 
special passenger traffic representative 
of the Central of New Jersey, with 
headquarters at New York, in connec- 
tion with that road’s Sandy Hook steam- 
ers and its Atlantic City train services. 


R. B. Kinkaid, assistant general freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been promoted to 
general freight agent, with headquarters 
at Chicago, succeeding E. B. Tullis, de- 
ceased. J. C. McGohan, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Cincinnati, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Kinkaid, and H. M. Bauer, 
district freight agent at Cincinnati, has 
been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent to succeed Mr. McGohan. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


C. B. Clegg, supervisor of water serv- 
ice of the Western lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Amarillo, Tex., has also been placed 
in charge of heating facilities on these 
lines, with the title of water service and 
heating engineer. D. M. Bisbee, heating 
engineer, at Amarillo, will retire on 
June 1, and the position of heating engi- 
neer will be abolished, 


E. E. Moberly, division engineer on 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Marysville, Kan., has been transferred 
to the Utah division of the Oregon Short 
Line, with headquarters at Pocatello, 
Idaho, succeeding M. H. Brown, Jr., 
who has been transferred to the Idaho 
division, with the same headquarters. 
Mr. Brown succeeds L. W. Althof, who 
has been assigned to other duties. Both 


x 
* 
* 
% 
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roads are units of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


Harry B. Barnes, superintendent of 
the Interstate Transit Lines (owned 
jointly by the Union Pacific and the 
Chicago & Nerth Western), at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed to the 
same position on the Spokane division 
of the Union Pacific Stages, Inc., with 
headquarters at Spokane, Wash., suc- 
ceeding R. A. Theis. 


OBITUARY 


Judge Frank M. Angellotti, general 
counsel of the Western Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., died 
at that point on May 23.° 


William J. Smith, architect for the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Galveston, Tex., died on May 
13 at that point after a long illness. 


George A. Walton, general passenger 
agent of the Eastern lines of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, died on May 18, while on 
board the C. P. R. Steamship Empress 
of Australia, en route for England. Mr. 
Walton was born in Montreal in 1881, 
and entered the service of the Canadian 
Pacific as a clerk in the passenger de- 
partment at Winnipeg, Man., in 1901. 
After advancing through various posi- 
tions, he became, in 1911, general agent 
at Chicago. In’ 1916, he was appointed 
general passenger agent at Winnipeg, 
and in 1925, he was appointed to serve 
as general passenger agent of the East- 
ern lines with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., which position he held until his 
death. 

FLow oF WatTer.—This is the title 
a new Armco engineer! ng bulletin, — 
by the American Rolling Mill Comp: 
Middletown, Ohio, w hich h contains infor- 
mation and mathematical data regarding 
the flow of water in Armco spiral-welded 
pipe. Tables giving the loss of head per 
1,000 ft. of spiral-welded pipe ranging 
from 6 to 30 in, in diameter for various 
discharges are a feature of the bulletin. 














e “Lafayette,” Rubber-tired, Stainless Steel, Streamlined Rail Car Built by the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company for 
Service in France 


This streamlined, pneumatic-tired rail car, embodying the latest 


has recently been completed by the Edward G. 


Budd Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 


accepted for service on the French State Railways by M. Claudel, French ambassador, on May 


of “shot”? welding, its distinguishing features, in addition 


to its rubber tires and streamline design, 


hicle 


improvements of American and French engineers in this new type_ ot rail vehicle, 


for Michelin & Company, ot France. Be we? 
16. Built of stainless steel by the Budd system 
are its light weight and low center of gravity. 


Its principal strength is in the roof, from which the car's weight is suspended. It weighs approximately 11,000 lbs., seats 30 passengers, travels 
60 m, p. h., is powered by a Panhard motor, and may be omen at an exceptionally low cost per 4 cies 
terested in this new development, the Budd Company having already sod one similar vehicle to the Reading and a double unit ‘to the Pennsylvania. 


passenger mile. American railways are also 
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